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INTERNATIONAL 
“Bakery Proved “FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota 
Cinderella 
Robin Hood 
* 

KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon 
Minute Man 
* 

TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer 
Golden Prancer 
Royal Prancer 

* 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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More darn things can happen to a baker in wartime! 


“= ‘BOY, THE BOSS 
=} SURE BLEW A FUSE 
fy THIS MORNING :" 


© | BUSTED IN ON THE BOSS THIS MORNIN’ TO TELL HIM ABOUT 


A SHIPMENT OF SOMETHIN’ OR OTHER THAT HADNT ARRIVED. 
tle,” 











© “LISTEN, RED’ HE SAYS, "FOR THE SAKE 0’ LICKIN’ 





HITLER AN’ THE NIPS, (D HAUL SUPPLIES IN HERE ON 
MY BACK IF | HAD TO. BUT | SURE DO WISH, JUST FOR A LITTLE 
SURPRISE, THAT SOMETHIN WE NEED WOULD BE DELIVERED 

ON TIME, INSTEAD OF A MONTH FROM AUNT SUSIES BIRTHDAY!” 











Swe, BOSS, | GRINS, YOUR WISH COMES TRUE IN A HURRY, 
CAUSE A CAR OF PILLSBURYS FLOUR JUST ROLLED IN, 
RIGHT ON THE DOT !” 
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WELL, YOU SHOULDA SEEN HIM BRIGHTEN UP. 
AN’ HE TOLD ME THATS ONE REASON HE STICKS 
TO PILLSBURYS FLOUR—CAUSE PILLSBURY HAS A 
BUNCH 0’ MILLS, AN’A STRING 0’ WAREHOUSES, 
AN’ A TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT THATS RIGHT UP 
ON ITS TOES TO SEE THAT YOU GET WHAT YOU 
NEED—WHEN YOU NEED IT. I'LL SAY THE 
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FINE FLOUR means 
FINE FLAVOR 


You get extra flavor in your bread—extra profits 
in your purse—with King Midas Flour. 











¥ 4 The few cents more per barrel you may have 
NY Y to pay for King Midas returns you big dividends 
Vv in added flavor and added volume. King Midas 
gives your bread that distinctive, appetizing flavor 
which comes only from the finest hard northern 
wheats—wheats which are carefully “bread-tested” 
in the modern King Midas laboratory. 

You'll find a King Midas Flour to fit every 
need of the quality baker—bread flour, cake flour, 
ryes, whole wheats, clears—all milled to the same 
high standards of dependability and uniformity. 

vow 
Ni , 


FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs. 
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IDAHO’S SOFT, WHITE DICKLOW WHEAT 


This ideal wheat for cake flour grows only in the mild climate of 
the Snake River Valley, on scientifically irrigated lands, in Southern 
Idaho. That basic reason accounts for the distinctive quality of deli- 
cate gluten and economical bakeshop performance that puts Pikes 
Peak Cake Flour in a class by itself. 





HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and more 
above sea level —our company-owned elevators and mills have first- 


call on the strong spring wheats which thrive in the fresh, mineralized 
B= ZZ 
—=—=——— 


—_ 
am a 
4 


soils of this famed high-altitude wheat region. 


SZ 





HARD WINTER WHEAT 


4 of this company’s 27 flour mills are located at the head of the 





Kansas hard wheat districts. These famous mills produce uniform, 
high-protein hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by bakers 


for economy, strength, and unfailing bakeshop performance, 





SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


From the rich, soft red winter wheat belt of Southern Missouri and 
the fertile Ozark region comes a “‘full-flavor” flour, preferred by many 
cracker bakers. Here is a distinct sponge flour as well as a lower 


protein dough stage flour. 




















KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
CO MIAN NG 





| Kelly Simply Will Not Do Any Quality Fudging 


It is easy for a miller to whittle here and there,—on the 
wheat selection, milling short-cuts and the grade. Also 
he can do it. without running up the ash or cutting the 
protein. But KELLY does not believe these things pay in 
the long run. KELLY has standards and he sticks to them. 


That is why “KELLY’S FAMOUS” has so good a reputation. 


INSTITUTE 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 2500 Barrels HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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High Quality Flour Fairly Priced 
Always Is a Better Buy than 
Fair or Poor Flour at Any Price 


The 








Most intelligent and experienced flour distributors 
know this. 


When now and again they are tempted to buy 
“bargains they find it does not work out. 


We have been selling good flour to the same 
customers for many years— 


Simply because they find it does work out through 
maintained trade, quicker turnover, better margins. 


The quality is there to back up every sales claim. 








ISMERT-HINCKE 


MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 





A 
WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 


INSTITUTE 
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trade-mark has a new mean- 
ing to dealers and feeders 


made and merchandised by 


PILLSBURY FEED MILLS 


newly established 


DIVISION 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


@ The founding of the Pillsbury Feed Mills divi- 
sion of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company marks 
more than a milestone in the company’s seventy- 
three years of milling history. 

It marks the establishment of an organization 
of trained men, supported by Pillsbury’s control 
laboratory and research facilities, whose sole 
duty it is to introduce a streamlined, war-time 
nutrition feeding program to the trade, and mer- 
chandise it in the rich farm markets of today. 

Further, to stimulate sales, the full line of 
concentrates and straight feeds now being made 
by Pillsbury, in strategically located mills, will 


be sold under the name known to three genera- 
tions as a trade-mark of quality on food prod- 
ucts—PILLSBURY’S BEST. 


Get Facts About Protected Dealerships and Local 
Mixing Franchise—Write, or wire or phone collect to- 
day, for details of Pillsbury’s new Franchises and Feeding 
Programs. Learn the advantages of a protected dealership. 


Pillsbury Feed Mills 


DIVISION 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


HEADQUARTERS: CLINTON, IOWA + FEED MILLS IN SEVEN OTHER CITIES: 

















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 











Flours which command the quality 


Baking performance confidence of all who know them 
assured by selected 








at values which make it worth while 
stocks of old wheat 





for others to make their 


acquaintance. 


Your interest is 
respectfully invited 








axe 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS © 
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| Latin-American Flour, Feed Export 
Trade Threatened by U. S. Seizure 





WAR AGENCIES CONSIDER 
TAKING OVER MARKETS 


Millers Federation Protests Plans of Mass Buying Program—Loss 
of Trade Names Also Feared—Federation Schedules 
Chicago Meeting to Air Problem 


By EMMmet DOUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THe NortHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The federal war agencies are about to embark on a scheme 
of supplanting the private market for flour and feedstuffs, and other foodstuffs, in 
Porto Rico, and possibly the whole Caribbean area, as well as in all Latin and 


South American countries. 


The situation is so threatening that Herman Fakler, Washington representative 
of the Millers National Federation, has had several conferences with the agencies 
involved, in the hope of convincing them that continuation of the present commercial 
practices of the flour and feedstuffs industries should not be interfered with by any 
mass buying program by any governmental agency. 

Similarly the export committee of the federation will meet in Chicago July 30 
to canvass the whole situation and attempt to draft a program that will enable the 
millers to retain their buyers in Porto Rico and elsewhere, if the present plans of 
the government extend to other destinations. 


If the government’s plan goes through, 
it will mean that the large quantities of 
flour which are now being held at ports 
for shipment to Porto Rico will be given 
an official bypass, and the much larger 
quantities of orders which are on the 
books of domestic mills for future ship- 
ment will be canceled. Another undesir- 
able feature of the scheme involves the 
registered and nationally known brands 
of flour, which have built up considerable 
trade in the island possession, as_ the 
government purchases will be packaged 
and marked in such a way as to destroy 
the mill markings. 

Just who is responsible for the idea 
of the federal government’s mass buying 
of foodstuffs, including flour, for Porto 
Rico is not definitely known here, but 
the finger of suspicion seems to point 
to Guy Tugwell, the present governor 
of the islands, who operates under the 
Department of Interior. Involved also 
in the scheme is the Board of Economic 
Warfare, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion and the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration; the latter having been des- 
ignated as the purchasing agency, al- 
have done 


though it is understood to 


nothing toward advancing the original 


idea. 
Along last February, Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes sent to Porto Rico Paul 


Gordon, as his personal representative 
to study ways and means to set up a 
food stock pile to secure the island’s 
population against any possible shortage 
When Mr. Gordon 
reached the island, the Chamber of Com- 
merce there bent every effort to make 


caused by the war. 








his mission a success. The chamber got 
the importers together and set up an 
organization which agreed with Mr. Gor- 
don to create a food reserve and keep it 
at a specified level. The merchants fur- 
ther agreed to finance all the required 
purchases with their own resources upon 
one single that the United 
States the 
ships necessary te move the cargoes. The 


condition 


government would provide 


Porto Rican merchants understood that 
the administration would go along with 
this plan, but apparently this is not the 
attitude of the Washington authorities. 

As a matter of fact, indications now 
point to applying the Porto Rican food 
stock pile idea to all the nations in the 
Americas, which would mean not only 
that the government would control all 
shipments to Caribbean points, Cuba and 
all South and Latin American republics, 
but would fix the price as well. Of 
course, brand names would go out the 
after the 
milling and other export shipping trades 


window, and war the flour 
in the United States would be confronted 
with the insurmountable task of building 
anew their commercial relations with 
these foreign buyers. 

The lack of shipping space apparently 
is being advanced by the government as 
the main reason for this mass buying 
program. No explanation has been made 
on how ships can be furnished for gov- 
ernment cargoes, and withheld for ship- 
ments to private buyers in Porto Rico. 

“Obviously,” said a statement issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Porto Rico, 


“no attempt will be-gmade to give any 


possible explanation why the ships now 
allocated to the administration to move 
its purchases could not be allocated with 
equal or greater reason to move the pur- 
chases made by the island’s importers.” 

Meanwhile, every government agency 
involved in the scheme is keeping quiet 
about what plans they have for scrap- 
ping the 
porters to Porto Rico. 


business of ex- 
No official 
nouncement has yet been made by 


commercial 
an- 
the 
Marketing Administration, 
the Department of Interior, the Board 
of Economic Warfare or the War Ship- 
ping Administration. 


Agricultural 


American export- 
ers first heard of the plan through their 
representatives in Rico, 
knowledge of the fact that orders were 
piled up at the ports with ships being 
withheld for movement of the flour to the 
islands. 


Porto plus 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS UP 
Bo. <. 
tions, with a total of 2,544 cars, increased 
sharply in June, the Department of Ag- 


WASHINGTON, Soybean inspec- 


ee —<> ——EE 


This 


1,387 cars inspected in 


riculture reports. compares with 


May and with 


2,177 cars in June, 1941. The June in- 
spections brought this season's — total 
since Oct. 1 to 41,700 cars, including 


cargo and truck lots. A slightly higher 
percentage, 81%, graded No. 3 or better 
in June, compared with 79% in May and 
88% in June, 1941. Six per cent graded 
No. 4, and 13% sample grade. Only 11% 
graded sample in May, but 10% graded 
No. 4. All but 127 


inspections classed as yellow. 


cars of the June 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AMA ENTERS FLOUR MARKET 
FOR EXPORT PURCHASES 


D. C.—(Special) 
chase of 25,000 bbls of enriched white 





WASHINGTON, Pur- 


wheat flour will be made this week by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, ostensibly for export, probably to 
the armed forces abroad. The flour will 
be packed in five-ply 49-lb paper bags, 
Deliveries will be 


encased in cottons. 


made within 60 days. 


THIAMIN IN THE AMERICAN DIET 


From the Journal of the American Medical Association 


content of the American diet, 
Williams co-workers state 
that their plan involved an attempt “to 
which 


N a recent contribution on the thia- 
min 
and his 


formulate. a sequence of diets 
contain all of the more important food- 
stuffs of the American dietary in propor- 
tions corresponding to the annual per 
capita consumption of each.” Significance 
is given the conclusions through the use, 
as the principal basis of computation, 
of the extensive data of Stiebeling and 


Phipard on diets of families of employed 


wage earners and clerical workers in 
cities. ‘The assay was carried out by 
a modern chemical method supplemented, 


With 
a daily intake of 2,500 calories as a 


when indicated, by animal tests. 
basis for computation, the comparative 
contribution of the various food groups 
to the energy intake and to the total 
thiamin consumption is given. 

The cereal products account for 47% 
of the total daily calories and, when the 
white bread was not fortified with added 


vitamin, for 24% of the thiamin. The 
dairy products, providing 18% of the 
energy, give 21% of the thiamin. Meat, 


which accounts for 15% of the calories, 
is responsible for over 26% of the thia- 
min, and of this total pork provides 
almost 22% alone. The energy yielded 


by the vegetables is only 8.8%, but the 
proportion of the total vitamin B, is 
high, namely, 21.5%. ‘The fruits provide 
4% of the calories and 9% of the thia- 
min. Corresponding to the total daily 
energy intake of 2,500 calories is a total 
vitamin B, intake of about 0.8 milligram. 

The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National given 
1.8 mg of thiamin as the daily require- 
ment of the adult. The data of Williams 
and his indicate that the 
the average diet, 
such as was consumed by the middle two 
thirds or three fourths of the American 
people prior to the advent of enriched 
bread, would be 


Research Council has 


co-workers 


thiamin content of 


considered inadequate 
at present. If enriched bread replaced 


the white bread in the diet under con- 
sideration, the vitamin B, would be raised 
to an intake of 1.3 milligrams a day, a 
value approaching a satisfactory level. 
The foregoing discussion emphasizes 
the importance of bread, milk and meat 
the 


It adds support to vari- 


as sources of thiamin in average 
American diet. 
ous earlier contentions that our national 
diet is likely to be inadequate in this 
respect and demonstrates the possibility 
of bringing the intake of vitamin B, 
into the adequate range through the use 


of enriched flour. 
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New ODT Order Relieves Flour Trade 





RETURN HAUL PROVISION 
KILLED WHERE IMPOSSIBLE 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THz NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Complete scrappage of ODT Truck and 
Tire Conservation Orders Nos. 4 and 5 and those portions of No. 
6 which govern local delivery operations, and the substitution there- 
for of General Order ODT No. 17, which will offer relief to many 
industries, was announced July 23 by the Office of Defense Trans- 


portation. 


The new order continues the cancellation of the 75% return 
haul provision, but requires, where possible, that return loads be 


obtained. 


It also provides that the Joint Information Offices to be 


set up throughout the country will require registration of trucks so 
that a closer check may be made on the possibility of obtaining re- 
turn cargoes for trips back to the point of origination of the out- 


ward load. 


Some types of feed hauling are regarded as included in a Gen- 


eral Permit to Order No. 17, also issued July 23. 


In describing the 


functions of this permit, ODT’s announcement said: 

“A General Permit to Order No. 17 also was issued today (July 
23) exempting for a period of three months any contract or private 
carrier from certain provisions of the order when engaged in trans- 
porting farm products to market, processing places, warehouses or 


to other carriers, or in hauling supplies back to the farm. 


The per- 


mit exempts such trucks from the 25% mileage reduction and the 


limit of the number of deliveries. 


It also will release such trucks 


from the necessity of checking with the Joint Information Offices. 
The permit will become void after Oct. 31.” . 
The complete text of ODT’s announcement follows: 


Revised standards for conservation of 
trucks operated by contract and private 
carriers in both local and over-the-road 
service have been set up in a new order 
issued by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

The new order (General Order ODT 
No. 17) will supplant General Orders 
ODT Nos. 4 and 5, governing over-the- 
road operations of contract and private 
carriers, and those portions of General 
Order No. 6 which govern local delivery 
operations of such carriers. 

Portions of General Order No. 6 
which apply to local delivery operations 
of common carriers will remain in effect. 
A revision of General Order ODT No. 3, 
governing over-the-road operations of 
common carriers, already has been issued. 

General Order No. 17 requires that on 
and after Aug. 1, trucks operated by 
contract and private carriers in over-the- 
road service be loaded to capacity on 
a considerable portion of the trip out 
or back and that the operator use due 
diligence to obtain a full load over the 
entire round trip. 

On and after Sept. 1, contract and 
private carriers must endeavor in good 
faith to rent or lease a truck prior to 
its departure from any point without a 
load. This will include registering any 
truck for which no load has been ob- 
tained with a Joint Information Office 
and, in the event no such office has been 
established in the vicinity, making ap- 
propriate inquiries of other carriers. 

Joint Information Offices are in process 
of being established by carriers and car- 
rier associations throughout the country 
under General Order ODT No. 13. This 
order was amended today to tie in with 





General Order No. 17 and revisions in 
General Order No. 3 and a new provi- 
sion was added to permit employees of 
carriers to serve as part time managers 
or employees of Joint Information Of- 
fices, subject to prior approval of the 
ODT. The amendment becomes effective 
July 23. 

Detailed procedure for establishing 
Joint Information Offices is being pre- 
pared by ODT. This information, to- 
gether with application blanks and forms 
for use of carriers, will be in the hands 
of managers of ODT Division of Motor 
Transport field offices in the near future. 

As the new and revised orders take 
effect, all truck operators will be divided 
into two main classifications—common car- 
riers and motor carriers. Common car- 
riers are those which hold themselves 
out to the general public to transport 
property for hire. Contract and private 
carriers, who cannot pick up loads for 
hire, are defined for purposes of con- 
servation of equipment as motor carriers. 

Under General Order No. 17, contract 
and private carriers will be required to 
reduce their total mileage by at least 
25% as compared with the correspond- 
ing month of last year, with certain ad- 
justments for increases or decreases in 
business during the intervening period. 

They also must eliminate all special 
deliveries, except to hospitals, and all 
call-backs. They also are prohibited 
from making more than one delivery a 
day to the same point from any one 
point of origin, except under certain 
circumstances. 

Deliveries extending up to 25 air miles 
beyond the boundaries of a municipality 





or involving one-way trips up to 25 miles 
in length are defined by the orders as 
local deliveries. All others are consid- 
ered as over-the-road deliveries. 

As in Order No. 3, revised, all opera- 
tors affected by Order No. 17 must: 

1. Eliminate wasteful operation and 
duplication of parallel services, and cur- 
tail schedules and services to the extent 
necessary to comply with the order. 

2. Limit the speed of trucks to 40 
miles an hour. 

3. Conserve and properly maintain 
tires and equipment. 

4. Lease or rent their motor trucks 
whenever practicable or necessary to 
comply with the order. 

A number of truck operations are ex- 
empt from the capacity-load and mile- 
age-reduction provisions of Order No. 
17 and also from restrictions on the num- 
ber of deliveries, including special de- 
liveries. 

These exemptions include trucks en- 
gaged exclusively in the transportation 
of explosives; in the transportation of 
repair and service men and their sup- 
plies and equipment; sanitation trucks; 
trucks serving public utilities; trucks 
operated under the direction of the armed 
forces; trucks operated in the emer- 
gencies for the protection of life and 
health, and trucks handling telegraph, 
radio and cable communications and the 
U. S. mails. 

Trucks classed as special equipment 
are exempt from all of the above provi- 
sions as well as from a provision limit- 
ing gross weights to 120% of the rated 
load-carrying ability of the tires, as de- 
fined in an appendix to the order. 

Tank trucks and trucks controlled or 
operated by persons principally engaged 
in farming are exempt from the entire 
order, as in Order No. 3, revised. 

A General Permit to Order No. 17 
also was issued July 23 exempting for 
a period of three months any contract 
or private carrier from certain provisions 
of the order when engaged in transport- 
ing farm products to market, processing 
places, warehouses or to other carriers 
or in hauling supplies back to the farm. 
The permit exempts such trucks from the 
25% mileage reduction and the limit of 
the number of deliveries. It also will 
release such trucks from the necessity 
of checking with Joint Information Of- 
fices. The permit will become void after 
Oct. 31. 

ODT announced that general permits 


THEY ASKED FOR IT 

Wicuita, Kansas.—It’s risky busi- 
ness for an elevator man to let it be 
known that he has storage space left 
for wheat. According to a story told 
on the Wichita board of trade, the 
Farmers Elevator at Sterling, Kansas, 
indicated it had space for 18,000 bus 
after harvest had closed. The word 
spread by party-line phone and the 
next day a procession of trucks a 
half mile long formed in front of the 
elevator dump. They were still com- 
ing when the elevator announced that 
its space of 18,000 bus had been filled 
and that no more could be received. 





to cover the movement of certain addi- 
tional commodities are being considered. 
These commodities include newspapers, 
solid fuels and ores, commodities deliv- 
ered to vessels and construction projects, 
construction materials delivered to the 
armed forces, certain materials used in 
connection with printing and duplicating, 
deliveries to multiple-unit bakeries and 
restaurants, ice, war materials, forest 
products and rubber and scrap metals. 
The nature of such permits would be de- 
termined by the types of operations in- 
volved. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLS SAVE FREIGHT CARS 
BY HEAVIER LOADING 


Fixing of minimum carloading rates is 
to be expected in the near future, a 
bulletin of the Millers National Federa- 
tion points out, and the requirements 
probably will be for not less than 60,000 
lbs of flour and feed. 

Although many milling companies are 
loading cars much heavier than formerly, 
many mills will have to adjust their load- 
ing practices, the bulletin continues. This 
will be true particularly of family flour 
mills, although it will not be confined 
to them. 

The federation cites. the record of a 
Kansas mill which averaged 63,000 lbs 
per car during the past three months, 
compared with 52,000 lbs a year ago, with 
its volume divided two thirds bakery and 
one third family. Similar reports were 
received from mills in other sections. 
The manager of one of the latter said 
that in May and June it would have 
required 188 more freight cars than were 
actually used if cars had not been loaded 
on an average of 10,000 Ibs heavier than 
in the same period a year ago. 

Most large bakers are ordering 400-bbl 
cars, and in some instances 500-bbl cars, 
the federation states, but many family 
flour jobbers still are insisting on taking 
only 40,000-lb loads. The problem of 
securing heavier loads is especially diffi- 
cult when shipments are destined for 
southern territory, where insect infesta- 
tion is a threat. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE MILLFEED OFFERED 
LOCALLY IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





Minn.—Elimination of 
lake-and-rail shipments of millfeed has 
had the immediate effect of increasing 
offerings in local areas in the North- 
west, with a consequent easing of prices. 
Formerly, mills west of Minneapolis took 
advantage of a through rate to Duluth 
and thus enjoyed an advantage of about 
80c ton over Minneapolis mills on lake- 
and-rail movement east. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIXIE-PORTLAND CO. BUYS 
SHENANDOAH MILLING CO. 


RicHMonpb, Va.— The Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., has an- 
nounced the purchase of the brands, 
trade-marks and good will of the Shen- 
andoah Milling Co., Norfolk, Va. A 
long list of brand names acquired through 
the transaction are now vested in the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
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N. Y. GROCERS WILL STUDY 
WAR’S EFFECTS ON TRADE 
AT CONVENTION AUG. 2-5 


New York, N. Y.—The forty-first an- 
nual convention and war conference of 
the New York State Food Merchants 
Association will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, Aug. 2-5, 
featuring a complete discussion of the 
price ceiling situation, a display of war- 
time food and grocery packages and 
addresses on nutrition, shortages and 
transportation problems presented by in- 
dustry and government authorities. 

Grocers at the convention will be able 
to present their wartime problems to 
government representatives as an OPA 
clinic will be held throughout the four- 
day meeting at which grocers may dis- 
cuss specific problems with administra- 
tion officials. The new OPA slide film 
showing the role of the retailer in the 
price program will be shown, and Jeffer- 
son Baker, of the OPA staff in Washing- 
ton, will address one of the sessions. 

A three-act merchandising play, “The 
Payoff,” will be presented by Swift & Co. 
on the afternoon of the opening day of 
the convention and a reception for state 
president Patsy D’Agostino and local 
association presidents will be sponsored 
by the National Biscuit Co. the same 
evening. 

Rose Marie Kiefer, secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
and Paul S. Willis, president of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, will be 
presented on the morning program of 
the second day, while the afternoon ses- 
sion will feature A. O. Malmberg, public 
relations director of the Doughnut Corp. 
of America; Richard Borden, of the 
Borden Co; and a quiz program conduct- 
ed by Oakey Oakite, popular trade char- 
acter. 

The program for the third day will 
include addresses by Jefferson Baker, 
OPA; Edwin Geaque, director of the 
National Grocers Institute; Hector Lazo, 
president, National Retailers Owned 
Wholesale Grocers Association, and for- 
mer head of the OPA Retail Trades Di- 
vision; Miss Mary Barber, Kellogg Co., 
food consultant to the Secretary of War; 
Russell Varney, director of public rela- 
tions, Standard Brands, Inc; and Oakey 
Oakite conducting a vitamin quiz contest. 

Other interesting events scheduled for 
the convention include a breakfast served 
by cooks from the Quartermaster Corps 
at Governor’s Island, a special events 
broadeast over radio station WOR, and 
the annual banquet presenting Boake 
Carter, news analyst, and officers from 
the Army Quartermaster Corps. 
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Fermentation Temperature 
Control in the Bakery 


Bulletin No. 97, entitled “Fermenta- 
tion Temperature Control,” just re- 
leased by the research and merchandis- 
ing department of ARBA to its mem- 
bers, is a boon to the handcraft retail 
bakery which is handicapped in main- 
taining time schedules and_ uniform 
quality of yeast-raised products, due to 
lack of proper facilities and air-condi- 
tioned rooms to control temperature of 
doughs during fermentation. 

By following the instructions given in 
a simple but very thorough manner in 
this bulletin the small retail bakery can 
now control fermentation temperature 
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no matter -how hot or cold the weather 
or room temperature may be. 

Retail bakers can secure further in- 
formation by writing the research and 
merchandising department of ARBA, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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INDIANA FLOUR CO. BRANCH MOVES 

Attanta, Ga.—The Indiana Flour Co., 
Inc., a sales division of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., of Evansville, Ind., and a subsidi- 
ary of General Foods, Inc., has moved 
its sales branch in this section from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to 101 Marietta Street 
Bldg., Atlanta. With the transfer of 
the branch from Florida came John 
Jennison, general manager; D. O. Huf- 
nagel, office, plant and credit manager; 
and W. M. Skidmore, merchandising 
manager. 
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ASSESSMENT IS PROPOSED 
BY N.Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


New York, N. Y.—A proposed amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the New York 
Produce Exchange is being considered 
which, if passed, will call for an assess- 
ment on each member not in excess of 
$120 a year, payable at a rate of not 
more than $10 a month. The assessment 
is necessitated by an estimated deficit of 
$40,000@ 50,000 for the year. 

In the past income from other depart- 
ments has absorbed deficits in carrying 
cost of Produce Exchange real estate, 
but reduced trading and subsequent re- 
duction in exchange income has made this 
procedure impossible for the current year. 
It has also been reported that the ex- 
change has made a reduction in expenses 
of approximately $33,000. 
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“Raisin Bran” Restraint 
Request Denied 

Omana, Nes.—A similarity to the 
merchandising of bakery products has 
caused considerable interest in Nebraska 
baking circles in a suit in which the 
Skinner Manufacturing Co., of Omaha, 
has sought to stop the General Foods 
Sales Co. from allegedly using the label, 
“Raisin Bran,” on General Foods prod- 
ucts. The Omaha company claimed an 
exclusive copyright on the name, but 
Federal Judge John Delehant of Omaha 
has denied the request of the Skinner 
company for a preliminary injunction 
to restrain General Foods from using 
the name in question. 
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DEATH OF JACOB P. DUGRO 

New York, N. Y.—Jacob P. Dugro, 
assistant purchasing agent of Chubb & 
Son, marine insurance underwriters, well 
known in the flour milling industry, died 
July 25 after a brief illness. Mr. Dugro, 
a resident of Woodhaven, Queens, New 
York City, was 67 years old. 





MORE RELIEF WHEAT 
FOR GREECE 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Sales of three 
Canadian wheat cargoes have been 
completed. The shipments went to 
Greece for relief purposes. In ad- 
dition, neutral countries have taken 
four cargoes aggregating more than 
1,000,000 bus. Eire was believed to 
be the buyer, but rumors indicate 
that Portugal is also interested in the 
wheat of the Manitobas. 
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U. S. ARMY ADOPTS 100-LB BASIS FOR 
FLOUR PURCHASES 


cinaitiiinns 
Revised Order Discarding 196-lb Barrel System Becomes Effective 
With Purchase Orders Dated Aug. 1—Savings to 
the Army Said to Be Manifold 


Cuicaco, Iru.—In a bulletin released 
by Brigadier General J. E. Barzynski, 
commanding general, Chicago Quartermas- 
ter Depot, it was disclosed that all pur- 
chases of army flour will be made in 
100-lb (net weight) sacks beginning with 
purchase orders dated Aug. 1. 

According to Harvey J. Owens, flour 
consultant for the quartermaster corps, 
and the man responsible for the change, 
the savings to the army will be manifold. 
Since army rations are calculated on per 
pound basis, purchase of flour in 100-lb 
sacks not only simplifies ration conver- 
sion by decimal system but also results in 
less complicated cost accounting in bread 
production. It is quite generally agreed, 
according to Mr. Owens, that present 
commercial bakery procedure of deter- 
mining costs includes many of the prob- 


lems which have and would confront the 
army should it continue to adhere to 
the 196-lb barrel basis. The barrel has 
become obsolete with time and will be 
discarded by the quartermaster corps 
for the more acceptable 100-lb sack. 

The quartermaster corps states that 
existing contracts are not affected by 
this change, thus assuring flour mills 
that they will not be faced with a sack 
problem. Overseas flour, which in many 
instances has been sacked in 49-lb units, 
will now be sacked in quantities of 50 
Ibs net weight. 

This is but one of the many changes 
now being put into effect by the quarter- 
master corps to simplify purchasing and 
accounting and to improve distribution 
by following the tonnage system in load- 
ing shipping space, be it in trucks, freight 
cars, merchantmen, or cargo planes. 





INTERIOR WHEAT STOCKS 
REACH ALL-TIME HIGH 
ON JULY 1, USDA SAYS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture estimated stocks of old 
wheat in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses on July 1 at 141,789,000 bus 
—the largest on record, and nearly twice 
as large as the 73,789,000 bus so held 
July 1, 1941. 

These estimates do not include com- 
mercial stocks in 46 markets reported 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration, stocks in the merchant mills re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, nor 
wheat owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., which is stored off of farms in 
steel and wooden bins. 

Wheat owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and stored in interior mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses is included. 

Stocks were particularly heavy in 
North Dakota where about one fourth 
of the United States wheat stored in 
these positions on July 1 was located. 
In this state, July 1 stocks exceeded last 
year’s large stocks by 24% and were 
eight times as large as the average. 
Stocks in the Pacific Northwest were 
nearly three times the average held on 
July 1, while stocks in Kansas were four 
times, as large as the average. 

Stocks of wheat in interior mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses combined with 
those held on farms on July 1, totaled 
301,333,000 bus. 

These are the largest combined stocks 
on record. Combined stocks in these 
positions totaled 161,155,000 bus on July 
1, 1941, and the 10-year (1930-39) aver- 
age is 97,292,000 bus. 
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N. Y. BAKERS CHANGE GOLF DATE 
New York, N. Y.—The next outdoor 

meeting of the Bakers’ Club, previously 

scheduled for Aug. 5, will be held Aug. 

11 at the Scarsdale Golf Club, Harts- 

dale, N. Y. The golf tournament has 

been arranged through the courtesy of 

A. A. Clarke, General Baking Co., A. 

DeLisser, Hubbard Milling Co., T. G. 

Montague, the Borden Co., R. K. Stritz- 

inger, Continental Baking Co., and E. 

L. Cline, advertising counselor. 








C. F. SPARKS, MEMBER 
OF WELL-KNOWN MILLING 
FAMILY, DIES AT ALTON 


Auton, I1u.—Charles Fletcher Sparks, 
member of a family well known in the 
flour milling trade, died in Alton, IIL, 
July 24, at the age of 80 years. For 
many years vice president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, he also utilized 
his skill as a mechanical engineer to in- 
vent several devices widely used in the 
milling business. A bag cutting and a 
bag turning machine were his best known 
contributions. In 1908, he took an active 
part in establishing the American Mill- 
ers Purifying Co., which was formed to 
protect the interests of American millers 
when the Alsop bleaching process first 
was used. 

His three brothers, Hosea, William and 
Edwin, also have played important parts 
in the industry. Hosea Sparks was for 
many years president of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., and is still president of the 
Millers Mutual Insurance Co., Alton, II. 
William Sparks was formerly in charge 
of the Terre Haute, Ind., mill of the 
Sparks Milling Co., and the third brother, 
Edwin Sparks, is president of the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

Surviving also are his wife, three sons 
and two daughters. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 
CHANGES CORPORATE NAME 
Atitanta, Ga.—The directors of the 
Atlanta Flour & Grain Co., Inc., have 
voted to amend the charter of the com- 
pany by changing its name to Puritan 
Mills. The change in no way affects 
liabilities to creditors and the company 
will keep its same personnel, officers and 
directors, an announcement said. The 
company will continue to use the follow- 
ing trade names for the flour and feed 
divisions: Atlanta Flour & Grain Co. and 
South Atlantic Milling Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
OREGON MILL BURNS 
CorvaLuis, Orecon.—The 300-bbl mill 
of the Valley Milling Co. burned July 
1, and apparently will not be rebuilt, 
for the company says it will not be 

manufacturing flour in the future. 
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the 
problem, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Because of 


acute surplus wheat storage 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is purchasing 
during harvest as much wheat as it can 
to help preserve the country’s surplus— 
and its tremendous food value—Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president, announced in 
his annual report to stockholders. 

“We of America—and of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co.—must be ready to send 
out the biggest bread basket the world 
has ever known on V-Day,” Mr. Pills- 
bury declared, “to give the representa- 
tives of our government every help that 
is humanly possible with food toward 
the casting 
upon the waters—across the 
to the starving, war-tired world as 


winning peace. By our 


bread wa- 
ters 
soon as we win, it will return to us a 
thousand-fold in friendship to our nation 
and devotion to the living spirit of the 
democracy we are fighting for.” 
Completion of a new Products Con- 
Minneapolis where 
are helping repre- 
sentatives of the military services as well 
of the 
nation develop new baking methods un- 


trol Laboratory in 
Pillsbury specialists 
as the bakers and housewives 
der war-time conditions and helping with 
nutrition and food problems related to 
the war effort, was announced. 

The net earnings of the company for 
the fiscal year ending May 31, 1942, 
amounted to $1,040,082.68, equivalent to 
$1.89 a share, as compared with $1.47 
for the previous year. 

The 
July 28, declared a quarterly dividend 


board of directors, meeting on 


of 25¢ per share on the common stock, 
payable Sept. 1. This is the sixty-first 
consecutive quarterly dividend, and is at 
the same for the 


rate paid previous 


BALANCE 


SHEET, 
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INCREASE IN EARNINGS REPORTED 
IN PILLSBURY’S ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Zarnings Equivalent to $1.89 a Share Announced—New Products 
Control Laboratory Opened—Company Maps 
Post-War Plans 


quarter. 

Because of the tremendous problem of 
adequate storage of our country’s sur- 
plus wheat, and co-operating with the 
government's agricultural policy of con- 
structing additional grain storage at con- 
gested grain centers or along the line of 
movement of grain from point of pro- 
duction to point of consumption, the 
Pillsbury company has during the year 
added approximately 350,000 
wheat storage at the Sacramento mill of 
its Globe Mills 

To assist in the government’s plan of 
increasing food production through in- 


bus of 


Division. 


creased livestock and poultry feeding on 
Mr. Pillsbury 
of a division 
of the company, Pillsbury Feed Mills, 
with headquarters at Clinton, Iowa, and 


American farms, an- 


nounced the creation new 


the purchase of the business, good will 
and assets of the Champion Milling & 
Grain Co., of Clinton, center of a major 
feeding section of the country. 

“The milling industry’s major contri- 
to all-out war effort is enriched 
white flour, an essential food in our gov- 
ernment’s national nutrition program,” 
Mr. Pillsbury stated. “We are 
facturers of essential foods—foods that 
vital the 
health, morale and stamina of our peo- 


bution 


manu- 


play a role in maintaining 
ple on the home front, of the men in our 
armed forces, of our allies, and, through 
lease-lend shipments, of the people of 
the United Nations.” 

In addition to producing food in its 
mills, Pillsbury is producing in its ma- 
chine shops certain necessary military 
equipment for the men behind the guns. 

Following are the balance sheet and 
profit and loss statements: 


MAY 31, 1942 


ASSETS 


demand 
receivable 
debts 


Current assets—Cash on 
Trade accounts 
Less reserve for bad 


deposit 


m hand. 


and 








4,833,094.05 
Bill of lading drafts under collection .......ccccccccccsscvcrecccceccsece 674,369.27 
Inventories—Wheat and other milling grain, at market, 
including adjustment to market of open contracts... $10,452,762.22 
Flour and millfeed, at developed cost based on market 
ye i a: rrr Ter rrr err eT rec Te ee oe 1,990,375.41 
Specialties, manufactured feed, ingredients, etc., at cost 
or market, whichever lower .....cccccccscssccvcce 1,639,585.55 
Sacks, supplies, ete., at cost or market, whichever lower 1,734,356.23 
- — 15,817,079.41 
rr 2k i i is sis cn Ges Sac ene DRE eh eRe SRO SS SEEMS YOM 99,697.72 
MEISCETIONCOUS ACCOUNTS TOCOIVEDIS . o.oo ck cccccsesscvecccecens 
Re ee Ge SHU. 6 6 Soo sen Sccs esd che searenbe 
- — 711,700.44 
$24,738,577.18 
rr CS 6s ssc. anes.a 5a OO wh OREO oe 5.488 OS SK se hw See PANES T RE Oba 6,210.17 
Fixed plant, based on appraisal as at Aug. 1, 1922, with subse- 
quent additions at cost: 
Land, less reserve of $50,000 ......... epee ere eet ers $1,391,105.30 
Buildings and equipment, less reserve of $10,588,533.77 for 


depreciation 


Movable plant—Vehicles, 
Trade memberships, 
reserve of $69, 
Miscellaneous assets- 
Non-operating 


furniture and 
miscellaneous 
50 





Contracts, 
properties 


notes and 


Deferred 
Good will, 


charge—Unamortized 
trade-marks, 


debt 
trade names, 


expense 
etc., 


fixtures, 
investments, 
accounts 


and 





10,716,156.72 


at cost 





less depreciation 
etc., at cost or 


less less 
receivable. . $38,949.28 
34,918.87 
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$38,188,122.85 


LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities—Notes 


Others 


payable—Banks 


Accounts payable and 
Trade accounts 
Accrued wages 
Property taxes 
Bond interest 
Miscellaneous 


accrued 
payable 
and other 
accrued 
accrued 


First mortgage 
within one 
Reserve for 


bonds, 3%, 
year 
taxes on 


sinking 


income and 


Reserve for 
Funded debt 
with 


postwar abnormal expenses 
First mortgage bonds, 3%, 
semi-annual sinking fund 


and 
liabilities— 


fund 


maturing 
{ ; requirements 
Less sinking fund payments due within’ one year 


0 eee $6.175,000.00 
520,000.00 


_ $6,695, 000.00 





26,000.00 
370,464.74 


1,997,732.17 





payments due 
th Ghee wee ckwe Ged. e bh keeles Sak 200,000.00 
ETC TL TL Te TL ere eT ree 1,180,000.00 
$10;072,732.17 
aT TTR ee OR eee Te Pee 200,000.00 
Oct. 1, 1953 


$5,200,000.00 
200,000.00 


5,000,000.00 


Capital stock 


shares of 


stock and surplus—Capital 
Authorized, 800,000 
$25 per share— 


Issued and outstanding, 549,225 


common 


ee ene 
Earned surplus, including balance from accounts of prede- 


July 29, 1942 


stock, par value 


$13,730,625.00 


cessor companies (whereof, according to provisions of 
first mortgage bonds indenture, $6,724,716.79 not avail- 
able for dividends or stock redemption), per accom- 
DAMPING GEACOMORE 2. cc cee cseseceeneseececzicosecsesses 9,184,765.68 
pomenesien — 22,915,390.658 
$38,188,122.85 
CONDENSED PROFIT AND LOSS AND EARNED SURPLUS 
YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1942 


Net sales—Flour, feed, specialties and 


miscellaneous. . 


sce ecreeceseseetesens $74,419,524.19 


Cost of goods sold and selling, general and administrative expenses— 


exclusive of 
and 


Cost of goods sold, 
Selling, general 

GOPPOCIRTIOM cocccccecesecsencs 
Depreciation of fixed and 


administrative 


Miscellaneous 
laneous 


deductions, 


charges, $177,133.09; less other 


Interest expense—Interest on funded 
Amortization of funded debt 
Interest on other obligations 


GPT OCINIOR ss 60 cc ccccriivase 
expenses, 


net—Provision for 
income, 


debt... 
expense..... 


$61,907,919.84 





anticipated losses 
$97,909.66 


miscel- 


and 





$2,658,340.52 
$159,500.00 
21,466.66 
87,291.18 
oenenesiatate sanesinemninee 268,257.84 


$2,390,082.68 


Provision for taxes on income—Federal taxes, including $150,000 
for potential liability under pending legislation (no 
CRG Ce GRD on .6S:6. 60:9: 0 52 0054066 64.9:669686 000 deen $1,025,000.00 


State taxes 


Provision for postwar abnormal 


125,000.00 
——__ ———_— 1,150,000.00 
$1,240,082.68 
200.000.00 





ge 8 Re re eee ee Pee Pe ee Ee $1,040 082.68 
Earned surplus, May 31, 1941, including balance from accounts 
CE CT COND  6.66:6.0.9:06.05.00-65 60605 04 00 ehE 05a eke ciceiececne 8,831,213.00 
a $9,871 
OP COIS Was. gb a0 Ns ons aos 6 SAG Ho Nc be lecec¥n * phan eeennd Sunes 686 
Earned surplus, May 31, 1942, including balance from accounts 7 


of predecessor companies 


Douglas Employees Get Fresh 
Bread in Company Cafeterias 


AKING 


ployees 


for the thousands of em- 
of the Douglas Aircraft 

Co. is an operation of staggering 
proportions. 

One of the few industrial employers 
of this size to do so, Douglas has in- 
stalled 
practically all its plants over the coun- 
try. 


huge employee cafeterias in 
They are equipped to feed a ma- 
jority of its workers three hot meals a 
day. 
bakery 


Various types of bread and other 
products are among the most 
popular foods in those cafeterias. 

The following production quantities at 
the bakery kitchen in the cafeteria of 
the company’s new Long Beach plant 
give some idea of the importance of 
these foods to the aircraft worker: 

200 doz bran muffins a day 

750 doz pies a day 

275 doz doughnuts for breakfast alone 

This figure doesn’t touch the quanti- 
ties of bread and cake and other bakery 
items produced daily. And the Long 


tn ’ 


Beach establishment is only one of many 
Douglas plants. 

hot 
good 


Though cakes and cereals are 
old-fashioned toast made 
from well-baked-out bread is the pet 
breakfast dish of Douglas workers. 


lead the dessert parade. 


served, 


Pies 
Hard rolls and 
bran muffins are the bread favorites for 
lunch and dinner. 

The install em- 
ployee cafeterias in its plants was the 
result of experiments which showed that 


Douglas decision to 


the health and energy of employees was 
increased when they three solid 
meals a day, preferably hot meals. In 


ate 


nearly ever case, production has been 
increased by company feeding. 

The company cafeterias began serv- 
ing breakfasts when it was found that 
too many odd-shift workers—those who 
leave very early in the morning or late 
at night—didn’t want to wake their 
wives and rushed off with nothing more 
than a cup of coffee. At the cafeterias 





All breads and pastries used in the Douglas cafeterias sre baked in the main kitchens 
each morning and aré served that day. 
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@e COOKIE CAMPAIGN @ 





Believing that present conditions offer 
bakers an excellent opportunity to in- 
crease cookie sales, Lever Brothers Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., has developed a group 
of cookie formulas that are low in sugar 
content and production costs, but in which 
high quality has been maintained. The 
nine formulas in the group have been 
tested for practical production, and each 
produces a cookie with an individual tex- 
ture and eating quality. In several, part 
molasses, or brown sugar or honey is 
used as the sweetening agent. An attrac- 
tive window card is offered bakers to help 
them merchandise the cookies. 





they can get plenty of good, solid food 
to start the day right—and they can get 
it in a hurry and at a very low price. 
Today, breakfasts are served during the 
midd'e of the afternoon for those who 
work late shifts and again at night for 
the people on the graveyard shift. 
These cafeterias are operated by the 
employee welfare association, which 
turns the profits into a special welfare 
fund. The association aids workers in 
every conceivable way, loaning them 
money, hiring lawyers for them when 
they get into traffic trouble, and so on. 
Because of the size of the operation, 
the company decided that all the cafe- 
teria kitchens should be equipped with 
complete bakeshops. Equipment and 
personnel in those shops is very lit- 
erally “the cream of the crop.” Quality 
of the products is correspondingly high. 
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Proposed Mixture 
of Rye Flour 
in British Bread 


Lonpon, Ene.—By written word and 





word of mouth we in this country are 
constantly being urged to economize in 
everything which is not already rationed. 
The consumption of coal is to be reduced 
by 10,000,000 tons, so lighting and heat- 
ing much be cut down. The supply of 
wood pulp and other raw materials for 
paper making is far below that of pre- 
war days, and so the order has gone 
forth that all waste paper must be sal- 
vaged. Strawberries and other fruits 
which can be made into preserves have 
been delivered to the jam factories but 
we still enjoy freedom to buy bread, 
also potatoes and other vegetables, ad lib. 

As to the food rationing, we wonder 
what the American soldiers coming to 
Britain think of the advice given in the 
official “Short Guide to Britain” issued 
by the United States War Department, 
and with which, so we are told in cables 
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from Washington, they are being pro- 
vided. The word of advice is: “If you're 
invited to eat with a family, don’t eat 
too much, otherwise you may eat up 
their weekly rations.” It is a very provi- 
dent admonition and much clearer than 
that in the Book of Proverbs, which says: 
“When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, 
consider diligently what is before thee: 
and put a knife to thy throat if thou 
be a man given to appetite.” 

The Minister of Food, visiting a recent 
bread baking competition, used the occa- 
sion to give another admonition respect- 
ing economy. He said there was no 
room for complacency respecting our 
food supply position. Provision of ton- 
nage had been arranged for shipments 
to Britain, but the vessels had been put 
to other purposes. He told his audi- 
ence to consider the sources of food 
supplies which we had lost and also 
“Look 
these losses fairly in the face,” he said, 


our losses of merchant ships. 


and concluded with a warning that we 
never can be really certain as to what 


‘is going to happen to our food supplies. 


Meantime, our mills go on grinding 
and flour.is being delivered regularly 
to the bakers. In large measure the 
public has grown used to the bread which 
is neither white nor brown, but house- 
wives do not easily become accustomed 
to using the 85% extraction flour for 
home-made scones, cakes and_ pastry. 
In consequence there has been a big 
reduction in the “scaling” trade; that 
is to say, the sale of flour in small pack- 
ages of from 114, lbs upwards. Whether 
our bread flour is going to continue to 
be of its present character is doubtful, 
judging from recent statements in par- 
liament and by official spokesmen else- 
where. For instance, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the joint parliamentary secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, has said 
that the government is planning for a 
substantial increase in the rye acreage, 
and that rye is to be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for wheat in making flour. The 
growing of rye for milling would save 
shipping space intended for the import 
of wheat. Rye will also be available for 
the manufacture of starch and glucose 
to replace imported corn and rice with 
a similar saving of shipping space. ‘The 
Duke said: “We shall be very lucky, hav- 
ing regard to shipping, if we get through 
the next two years of war with only 
putting rye in our bread.” 

During the last war, apart from the 
fact that damaged wheat was_ used, 
mixed with sound, in our mills, wheaten 
flour was adulterated with bean flour, 
pea flour, potato flour and corn flour. 
The amount of rye flour passing through 
ordinary channels of selling has been ex- 
tremely small for a long time, for unlike 
the flour made from wheat, it has not the 
benefit of the subsidy, and its cost to 
the baker at 65s per 280 Ibs delivered 
is nearly two and a half times that of 
ordinary flour. The yield of the British 
rye harvest since the beginning of the 
war is not known, but in 1939 it amount- 
ed to only a paltry 400,000 bus. 

Rye is grown in all the countries of 
Europe. In 1937 the total production 
was 1,883,200,000 bus, of which Russia’s 
contribution was _ 1,083,200,000 bus and 
Germany’s 250,080,000 bus. 

In 1939 Germany and Austria grew 
347,200,000 bus, out of a total European 
production, Russia excluded, of 550,500,- 
000 bus. The official figures for Russia 
have not been received since 1937. The 
extent to which rye bread is eaten varies 
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Baking Industry to Co-ordinate 
Bread Promotion Activity 


Appointment of a special committee on baking industry promotion was decided 
upon at a meeting of representatives of various bakery organizations held in Chi- 
cago on July 16. The committee will act to co-ordinate important information scent 
to bakers and will co-operate actively with the A. I. B. Department of Nutrition in 
its campaign for increased consumption of bread and bakery products. 

Among those present at the meeting were L. J. Schumaker, Louis Garttner, and 
Tom Smith, of the American Bakers Association, Russell W. Varney, and Dr. James 
A. Tobey, of the American Institute of Baking, F. J. Bergenthal and Harry Less, of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, Fred Laufenberg, of the Bakery Sales 
Managers Association, Frank Jungewaelter, of the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, Paul Chapman, of the National Association of Bakery Supply Houses, and Messrs. 


W. E. Long and Walter Warrick. 








a good deal, but in Russia, Germany and 
Poland the proportion has always been 
considerable. It has never been popular 
in the British Isles. In fact, the ma- 
jority of bakers in this country are not 
familiar with rye as grain or in the 
form or flour or meal, nor have they 
ever made rye bread. Even if they ex- 
periment with rye flour now, which they 
have official authority for so doing, it 
must only be to the extent of 25% of 
the total flour content of the bread. The 
remainder must be national wheatmeal 
flour. 
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Vocational Schools Train 
Military Bakers 

Osukosu, Wis.—Thirty-two potential 
military bakers and cooks have been 
graduated from a baking and cooking 
school of men at the vocational schools 
in this city, Fond du Lac, Manitowoc 
and Sheboygan. The course is designed 
specifically to give men pre-induction 
training in mass cooking and baking. It 
is the “brain child” of E. J. Water- 
man, who shipped as a cook on Great 
Lakes boats, and was an army cook 
during the last war, before going into 
the restaurant business himself, and 
Viggo Nielson, an ex-service man_ in 
the Danish army, and a former Euro- 
pean baker. As far as can be deter- 
mined the course is unique in the coun- 
try. 
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Prize Winners in 
Seed Wheat Contest 
Announced in Kansas 


First prize in the 1942 Kansas Blue 
Ribbén Seed Wheat Contest was won 
by Decatur County, Marshall County 
placed second and Stafford was third, it 
was recently announced by Prof. R. I. 
Throckmorton, of Kansas State College, 
who is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Kansas hard red winter 
wheat production and improvement pro- 
gram. 

Eleven farmers in Decatur County 
produced about 19,000 bus of blue rib- 
bon seed wheat, all of the Tenmarq va- 
riety, on 576 acres, with an estimated 
average yield of 32 bus per acre. Theo- 
dore May, of Oberlin, Robert Johnson, 
Jr., of Norcatur, and Bartos Brown, of 
Jennings, won first, second and third 
prizes, with total scores of 98, 97 and 96. 

In Marshall County, nine blue ribbon 
seed wheat growers produced about 4,400 
bus of seed wheat on 174 acres, with an 
estimated average yield of 26 bus per 
acre. Prize winners are: Dan W. Musil, 


of Frankfort, Henry Peeks and Otto 
Rutti, of Marysville, all growers of the 
Tenmarq variety. 

In Stafford County, nine farmers grew 
335 acres of blue ribbon seed wheat, all 
Tenmargq. Prize winners are Louis 
Thole, of the Neeland Ranch at St. 
John, H. H. McCandless, of St. John, 
and Felix E. Hoffman, of Radium. 

There are 108 blue ribbon seed wheat 
fields in the 15 co-operating counties. 

These owners of blue ribbon fields 
produced seed wheat on 3,800 acres. 
Barton, Cheyenne, Decatur, Ford and 
Stafford counties, all in western Kansas, 
had the largest acreages of blue ribbon 
seed wheat. Ninety-seven of the 108 
blue ribbon seed wheat growers pro- 
duced Tenmarq, 10 Turkey and 1 Kan- 
red, 

In addition to the blue ribbon seed 
wheat produced in 15 counties, where 
well-organized wheat improvement work 
has been carried on for three years, 34 
farmers in three other counties—Rus- 
sell, Norton and Comanche produced 
fields of “grade A” seed wheat. In each 
of these counties, 100 or more farmers’ 
samples were grown in a county wheat 
testing plot, sponsored by the county 
farm bureau and the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association. Pure sam- 
ples of recommended varieties were giv- 
en “grade A” in the plots. Fields rep- 
resented by these “grade A” samples 
were inspected in late June. If the fields 
contained no rye-mix or serious mixtures 
of any other wheat variety, they were 
listed as “grade A” seed wheat fields. 

The Kansas Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation has inspected and approved 184 
fields of certified seed wheat in 53 
counties. These include 146 fields of 
Tenmarq, 15 Turkey, 1 Kanred, 4 Black- 
hull, 14 Kawvale and 4 Clarkan. 

Summarizing, there is a good supply 
of certified, blue ribbon and “grade A” 
seed wheat .on hand, stored in clean 
bins, ready for planting the 1943 winter 
wheat crop in Kansas. This good seed 
wheat can be purchased at modest pre- 
miums of 10@25¢ bu above local loan 
values. Planting this pure seed wheat 
will give a handsome return on the in- 
vestment. 

“In wheat, as in livestock and in the 
human population, blood tells,” says Dr. 
John H. Parker, formerly plant breeder, 
Kansas State College, now director of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 
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FORT MILLS SUFFER FIRE LOSS 

Manion, Onto.—Fire in a storage silo 
of the Old Fort Mills, Inc., here July 
24 destroyed 3,500 bus of soybeans. Loss 
is estimated at $8,000. 
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NEW FLOUR SALES DISAPPOINTING 
TO TRADE EXPECTING HEAVY RUN 


Inquiry by No Means General—Most Encouraging Feature of the 
Current Market Is That Millers Are Apparently Making 
Effort to Raise Prices to Satisfactory Level 


New bookings of flour are again dis- 
appointing to millers who have antici- 
pated heavy sales in the face of climbing 
premiums and lower feed values. Sales 
are spotted and inquiry is by no means 
general. Here and there are important 

buyers who are will- 

ing to anticipate 

their needs for three 

or four months or 

even further, how- 
There is an 
occasional small baker in the market, 
too, but many car lot buyers have flour 
bought that is long overdue and, natural- 
ly, they are not much interested. They 
are paying carrying charges now and 
until they know what the future holds 
are not adding to their bookings. 

Sales by southwestern mills reached 
65% of capacity during the week end- 
ing July 25, compared with 59% the 
week previous and 102% the correspond- 
ing week a year previous. Northwestern 
mills sold to 538% of capacity during the 
week, compared with 45% the previous 
week and 160% the corresponding period 
a year previous. Buffalo mills reported 
sales light and the chief optimistic fea- 
ture in that market during the week was 
in directions. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
current market is that millers are appar- 
ently making an earnest effort to raise 
prices to more satisfactory levels. Mill- 
ers say they could book more business, 
but buyers’ ideas are out of line with 
advancing premiums on _ high protein 
wheat and weakness in millfeed. Sales 
of future shipment flour, based on pres- 
ent feed returns, might prove disastrous. 

Standard grades in the Southwest are 


ever. 


quoted about 25c bbl over a week ago. 
Values remain about the same in the 
Northwest and at Buffalo. 


CLEARS 


Clears continue strong and active in 
the Northwest. There is no accumula- 
tion of these grades. In fact, some mills 
are buyers rather than sellers, appar- 
ently being unable to satisfy customers’ 
needs for immediate shipment. 

Clears in the Southwest are spotted, 
with low protein first hard to move and 
high proteins hard to find. 

Spring clears at Buffalo continue very 
strong and scarce. 


EXPORTS 
Export business remains almost at a 
standstill because of the extreme short- 
age of space and the possibility that the 
government may take over all exports 
shortly, a condition which makes buyers 
somewhat timid in booking direct. 


PRODUCTION 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tie NorTHwesTern 
Mitier they produced 1,401,459 bbls of 
flour during the week ended July 25, 
compared with 1,348,992 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,827,669 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
Production the corresponding 
weeks two and three years ago was l,- 
309,408 and 1,346,606 bbls, respectively. 

Southwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 23,735 bbls during the 
week ended July 25 over the output of 
the previous week. Production of north- 
western mills declined 533 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 12,971 
bbls over the week previous. 


during 





FEEDSTUFFS PRICES BARELY STEADY 
TO SLIGHTLY EASIER 


———— 
Demand Held in Check by Abundant Green Feeds, Availability 
of New Crop Feed Grains—Wheat Feed Values 
Decline, Oil Seed Meals Remain Firm 


Feedstuffs prices are barely steady to 
a little easier, with trading in most items 
of limited volume. Demand is held in 
check by the abundant green feeds and 
the availability of new crop feed grains. 
Wheat feed prices have declined slightly, 
while oil seed meals 
remain firm. The 
general demand for 
wheat feeds averages 
slow and with most 
mills now having 
some to sell, the market, particularly 
for the lighter offal, is under moderate 
pressure. The oil seed meals are firm 
to slightly higher. Soybean meal and 
cottonseed meal prices are steady to 50c 
up with offerings sparse. Linseed meal 
shows some easiness in the near-by posi- 
tion but both crushers and jobbers are 
asking firm prices for all orders which 
are not accompanied with shipping direc- 
tions. 

The index number of feedstuffs prices 
released by the Department of Agricul- 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


ture was down slightly to 163.5 on July 
21, compared with 164 a week previous 
and 132.4 a year previous. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Consumptive inquiry has just about 
ceased at Minneapolis. Mixers are not 
interested and will not even make coun- 
terbids. The situation is undergoing a 
change. Heretofore, western mills, on 
through lake-and-rail rates, have been 
able to reach the New England market 
at a discount under Minneapolis mills. 
But, with the stoppage of lake ship- 
ments, these mills are forced to offer 
their feed at Minneapolis. As a result, 
Minneapolis is no longer a premium mar- 
ket. The only grade moving at present 
is bran, and that in very limited quan- 
tities. 

Millfeeds enjoy a fair demand at Chi- 
cago with the exception of standard bran 
which again is under pressure and shows 
some weakness. 

After firming up a little as a result of 


an active demand, bran and shorts at 
Kansas City have dropped back. Shorts 
are relatively easier than bran. Inquiry 
for both feeds is only quiet and although 
offerings are not large they size up as 
liberal in relation to the light market 
requirements. 

The wheat millfeed situation is quite 
unsettled at Buffalo. Demand has fallen 
off and offerings from local mills and 
resellers have increased with the result 
that prices have declined about $1.50 ton. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The oil seed meals on an average are 
firm to slightly higher. Soybean meal 
prices are steady to 50c ton higher with 
offerings sparse and demand fair to good. 
Soybean crushers in some cases are in 
the market attempting to buy back com- 
mitments previously made. Linseed meal 
continues to show some easiness in the 
near-by shipping position as production 
continues liberal and crushers are anx- 
ious to keep output moving. Both crush- 
ers and jobbers, however, ask firm prices 
for August and September shipments 
while October and forward are held at 
$1 ton premium. Cottonseed meal prices 
average 50c ton higher but trade in this 
item is virtually nonexistent in the north- 
ern feeding area. 


CORN FEEDS 


An active demand continues for both 
gluten feed and gluten meal and the con- 
tinued large output sells readily at firm 
prices. Even though processors are run- 
ning full time some manufacturers are 
completely sold up for July shipment and 
partly sold up for August. Hominy feed 
is in light suppiy and with demand good 
for central states and New England 
states territory, prices remain firm. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


There is no change in tankage or meat 
scraps. Malt sprouts and brewers’ dried 
grains are steadily held with current 
production apparently well spoken for. 
Alfalfa meal mills, both sun-cured and 
dehydrating units, are operating at full 
capacity under excellent weather condi- 
tions, but are unable to make dehydrated 
meal fast enough to keep up with orders. 
Prices held firm. 
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STEWART COMPANY OFFICIAL 
DIES IN AUTOMOBILE CRASH 
Ralph E. Kiskadden, 63, credit man- 
ager of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was killed July 23 when the 
automobile he was driving was hit by a 
truck. Mr. Kiskadden and James Bell 
and Fred Fabic, salesmen for the Stew- 
art Co., had attended a sales meeting of 
the firm and were on their way home 
when the accident occurred. The other 
two men were seriously injured and are 
patients in St. Francis Hospital. Mr. 
Kiskadden had been associated with the 
company for more than 20 years. 
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BAKERS’ STAG PARTY PLANNED 

The Northeastern Ohio Master Bak- 
ers Association has scheduled its annual 
stag party for Aug. 3 at the Welfare 
Farm, Toledo. A program of sports has 
been arranged. 
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FEED COMPANY LOSES STOREHOUSE 

ALLIANCE, On10.—The former brew- 
ery icehouse, used by the Master Feed 
& Seed Co. here for storage, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 
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REVIVAL OF CALCUTTA 
BURLAP TRADE HINTED 


Loss of Trade Demand and Commission 
House Selling Weakens Cotton Market 
—Fall Is “Appreciable” 

New York, N. Y.--A hint of the pos- 
sibility that Calcutta burlap shipments 
may be resumed on a moderately large 
scale in the near future was the inter- 
pretation some trade observers gave to 
news that shippers at the primary market 
were again offering goods for Bombay 
or Calcutta shipment. At least the re- 
port indicates that shippers have cut 
down the backlog of goods owed to man- 
ufacturers and importers here and are 
more confident of the future. However, 
local buyers are not anxious to arrange 
for new purchases until due orders are 

cleaned up. 

The loss of aggressive trade demand 
and extended commission house selling 
weakened the cotton market, and it fell 
off appreciably following a spell of ris- 
ing prices caused by trade inquiry.“ Evi- 
dently buying in earlier sessions had been 
sufficient to satisfy immediate needs as the 
trade withdrew its support. Some CCC 
cotton, reported at from 5,000 to 10,000 
bales, was hedged, placing pressure on 
the near months. 

The local burlap market continued its 
quiet trend, with traders watching for 
indications of a lessening of the tight 
shipping situation at Calcutta. Mean- 
while jute spinners were optimistic over 
rumors that the government may build 
up stockpiles of raw jute by taking up 
their fiber supplies through the Defense 
Supplies Corp. and purchasing material 
as it arrives on ships to this country. 
The proposed action is heartening to the 
spinners, as it would lessen the financial 
worry brought on by government raw 
jute restrictions. 

Demand for cotton bags, which has 
been heavy for the past two weeks, fell 
off suddenly, and the trade is now look- 
ing for the heavy buying season to start 
around the middle of August. It was 
thought when the buying activity started 
that the seasonal lull had ended, but 
the demand was short-lived and it is be- 
lieved that it will take a few more weeks 
before it regains momentum. Bag manu- 
facturers see indications of the coming 
demand, as buying for flour, feed and 
potato sackings must be in the offing. 

News from Washington hints at curbs 
on labor demands for wage increases and 
on farm products as well. Observers 
predict that although wages will not be 
frozen, the administration may adopt a 
policy of requiring proof of need of 
wage increases based on increases in liv- 
ing cost. However, most observers do 
not anticipate any action on wages and 
farm prices until after elections. 

Favorable weather in most sections is 
helping the current cotton crop, and 
weevils are reported on the decline. The 
trade is now looking for an August cot- 
ton estimate of around 12,000,000 bales, 
with the largest increases over 1941-42 
in Georgia and South Carolina. 
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BAKERY EMPLOYEES BUY BONDS 

The employees of the Ambrosia Cake 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., 100% strong, 
have pledged 10% of their income for 
the duration of the war to buy defense 
bonds and stamps. It was the first 
manufacturing concern in Greensboro 
to achieve the goal. 
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LIMITED MARKETINGS 
BOOST WHEAT PRICES 


Temporary Embargo Relieves Hedging Pres- 
sure—Harvesting of Winter Wheat 
Nearly Completed—Spring Out- 
look Favorable 
A firmer tone in wheat prices has 
developed. The sudden let-up in the 
movement of new wheat to market as 
a result of a modified embargo placed 
in effect has lessened the volume of hedg- 
ing pressure in the futures market and 

there is some sup- 

port on the increased 

tendency of growers 

to hold for federal 

loans rather than re- 

lease at market lev- 
els which figure 20@25c bu below loan 
levels. 

The following factors have tended to 
decrease supply or increase demand: 
Southern Argentina is in need of good 
rains; heavy rains in South Russia are 
delaying the harvest; the Egyptian 1942 
crop has been officially estimated at 47,- 
000,000 bus (6,000,000 bus lower than 
earlier estimates). 

The following factors have tended to 
increase supply or decrease demand: 
crop prospects continue excellent in west- 
ern Canada; Argentina reports heavy 
stocks of corn on hand. This year’s 
corn crop estimated at 360,000,000 bus; 
United Kingdom and Chile announce 
higher prices to be paid to wheat pro- 
ducers; heavy yields are reported from 
domestic harvests. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is nearing 
completion as a result of favorable weath- 
er and threshing is in progress through- 
out most of the belt. Disappointing re- 
turns are reported in the central and 
western Ohio Valley where excessive 
moisture had long prevailed. Between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains, however, conditions are quite 
favorable and harvesting is advancing 
into more northern sections of the belt 
and has begun in Montana. 

Spring wheat continues to make favor- 
able progress and prospects are good to 
excellent except in some localities in 
Montana where moisture is needed. Based 
on July 17 conditions, the midmonth De- 
partment of Agriculture estimate of all 
spring wheat production in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana was placed at 216,483,000 bus, an 
increase of 13,406,000 bus over the esti- 
mates based on July 1 conditions. From 
60% to 65% of the Canadian spring 
wheat crop is headed and prospects con- 
tinue generally favorable. Hail caused 
serious losses in some parts of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, but light showers to 
heavy rains provided widespread mois- 
ture. The crop generally needs sustained 
heat and more sunshine to hasten ma- 
turity. There was little change in the 
situation in respect to stem rust and 
except for occasional fields of susceptible 
varieties of durums, no important devel- 
opments are indicated. 

The quality of the 1942 winter wheat 
crop is higher than last season, early 
inspection returns from representative 
markets show. About 86% of the re- 
ceipts of hard red winter wheat inspected 
during the first half of July graded No. 
2 or better, compared with 69% a year 
ago. Fifty-one per cent graded No. 1 
this season, compared with only 19% dur- 
ing the corresponding weeks last year. 
The crop appears to be reasonably free 
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from dockage, with test weight per bushel 
high and moisture content low. Soft red 
winter wheat is grading considerably 
lower this season than last because of 
high moisture content and damaged 
grain. About 36% of the inspected re- 
ceipts at representative markets during 
the first half of July graded tough, com- 
pared with 21% for the same period last 
season. A much smaller percentage than 
last season graded No. 2 or better, while 
a larger percentage fell into the lower 
grades. The unusually small market re- 
ceipts of soft red winter wheat to date 
this season may not be representative of 
the entire crop. 

Stocks of old wheat in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses on July 1, 1942, 
are estimated at 141,789,000 bus, which 
brings the total stocks of old wheat on 
that date to 525,774,000 bus, not includ- 
ing stocks in merchant mills and mill ele- 
vators. Country elevator and farm stocks 
combined at the first of July totaled 
301,333,000 bus, of which about 102,000,- 
000 were hard red winter, 31,000,000 soft 
red winter, 113,000,000 hard red spring, 
25,000,000 durum and 31,000,000 white 
wheat. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. sold about 
1,000,000 bus of wheat from the 1941 
stocks during the week ended July 18 and 
held on that date approximately 200,- 
403,000 bus. Holdings of 1939 and 1940 
wheat were about 97,500,000 bus. Sales 
of corn were slightly under 1,200,000 
bus and left about 47,000,000 bus still in 
the hands of the corporation. About 
3,250,000 bus of 1942 wheat went under 
government loan, making a total to July 
18 of 6,784,000 bus. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
CONTINUE UNSTEADY 


Buyers Show Little Interest—Impending 
Large Feeding Wheat Program 
Is Bearish Influence 





Millfeed futures continue to be un- 
steady at Kansas City as buyers show 
little interest and sellers are offering 
only what they have to sell. Bran is 
steadier than shorts, which still is de- 
clining as mixers postpone booking fall 
needs. The impend- 
ing enlarged feeding 
wheat program is 
probably one of the 
bearish influences. 
St. Louis millfeed 
futures trading is rather light and in- 
different. Price range is mainly lower. 
No support is being received from the 
cash feed situation, which continues weak 
in price. With plenty of pastures feed 
manufacturers continue to show little 
interest. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 27: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
AUBUM cocsccsecccs 34.75 33.80 34.75 
September ......... 35.35 34.30 34.25 
OCOteROP ccccccscces 35.60 34.90* 34.75 
November .......+. 35.75 35.25 35.25 
December ......... 35.75 35.45 35.65 

*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 27: 


Bran Shorts 


FF kccecetecivectscovcvees $31.00 $33.20 
BORE, ces cssccveveceseevees 30.75 32.60 
GREEMNEE occ cccctdersveccs 31.25 33.25 
CORTE  ccdcvescccesecescses 31.65 33.50 
WMOVOURROR 2. cccccccvsccecees $2.15 33.50 
DOOMEDOT cicciccvccvesscces 32.40 33.50 


All quotations bid. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 





Previous July 26, July 27, July 29, 
July 25, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

PEORERWNNE cc cccccccsccnecsecaes *296,077 296,610 289,865 289,345 298,506 
re 524,800 501,065 513,128 495,418 481,465 
Dt iststinkiei ea saewe ks’ es 206,076 193,105 197,047 166,341 187,332 
Central West—Eastern Div. *132,957 132,213 118,787 122,358 120,178 
Western Division .......... 54,645 46,840 52,647 70,034 65,630 
DOUEOOME is vevcendeccecesvesecs *26,447 25,963 20,988 31,392 24,779 
North Pacific Coast ........... 160,457 153,196 135,207 134,520 168,716 
WOON: nice sdborecesssosrasese 1,401,459 1,348,992 1,327,669 1,309,408 1,346,606 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 











~ r July 1 to 
July 27, July 29, July 25, July 26, 
1940 1939 1942 1941 
50 45 994,892 1,054,380 
70 70 1,796,823 1,898,509 
57 62 690,209 683,573 
69 76 438,440 434,161 
60 56 177,145 194,744 
58 62 79,132 80,100 
62 76 571,935 562,747 
61 62 4,753,125 4,908,214 





July 25, Previous July 26, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 53 53 51 
Southwest ....... 74 71 72 
PUNO stesececes 69 65 67 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 71 74 71 
Western Div. .. 46 40 45 
Southeast ........ 49 43 55 
N. Pacific Coast .. 79 75 66 
Totals ..4... 66 64 63 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
July 19-25 ...... 415,500 323,383 78 
Previous week 415,500 315,280 76 
Year ago ....... 415,500 299,488 72 
Two years ago... 415,500 288,529 69 
Five-year AVCTAGE .. cee eee eeeeeeeee 68 
Ten-year AVETAZE ..eeeeeseeeeeeees 67 
Kansas City 
July 19-26 ...... 180,000 109,994 61 
Previous week 180,000 103,364 57 
VOGQr G80 ccccces 180,000 123,328 69 
Two years ago... 180,000 125,097 69 
Five-year AVCTAGE 2... cee eeeeeeeeeee 69 
Ten-year AVETAGES ...ceeeeeeeeceees 73 
Wichita 
July 19-25 ......- 56,700 40,748 72 
Previous week 56,700 34,735 61 
Year ago .....+.+ 56,700 39,441 70 
Two years ago... 56,700 35,769 63 
Salina 
July 19-25 ...... 56,100 50,675 90 
Previous week 56,100 47,686 85 
Year ago .....+- 56,100 50,871 91 
Two years ago... 56,100 46,023 82 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ...... 130,800 104,098 80 
Previous week 130,800 97,359 74 
Year ago ....... 130,800 78,715 60 
Two years ago... 141,600 75,076 53 
Five-year AVErage .....eseceeeecees 62 
Ten-year AVCTAZE «1... eee eceeeeeees 58 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ...... 72,200 56,359 78 
Previous week 73,400 55,837 76 
Year ago ......- 74,600 56,492 76 
Two years ago... 74,600 59,444 80 
Five-year average ....+sseeereeeeee 72 
Ten-year AVETAZE .... essere eeeceee 61 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ...... 52,990 26,447 49 
Previous week 51,100 25,963 51 
Year ago .....++-+ 37,800 20,988 55 


Two years ago... 58 
Five-year average 62 
Ten-year average 64 

Production for current week is estimated. 





THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-26 ...... 376,950 200,413 53 
Previous week 376,950 193,075 51 
wee GOO asactes 389,550 197,609 51 
Two years ago... 389,550 184,038 47 
Five-year @VeCrTage ......ccccccevess 46 
TOR-FOGFr AVETERS 2rcvsssvcvecevers 46 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-26 ...... 180,300 95,664 53 
Previous week 180,300 103,535 57 
Year ago ....... 179,100 90,256 50 
Two years ago... 180,900 105,307 58 
Five-year A@Verage ....-.cceescceres 47 
Ten-year AVETABE 2... .cesessevves 40 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-26 ...... 185,640 132,957 71 
Previous week 178,520 132,213 74 
TOO? GOS s.csces 167,820 118,787 71 
Two years ago... 176,820 122,358 69 
Five-year A@V@TAge ....csssreeeeeees 68 
Ten-year AVETABE ......ccrccvcecce 66 


Production for current week is partly 
estimated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ...... 117,600 54,645 46 

Previous week 117,600 46,840 40 

Year O80 wececee 117,600 52,647 45 

Two years ago... 117,600 70,034 60 

Five-year AVETAGE 2. cee eeresreesece 50 

Ten-year AVETAGE ... cesses eeeeees 53 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 19-26 ...... 294,600 206,076 69 

Previous week 294,600 193,105 65 

Veer G@O ..ccece 294,600 197,047 67 

Two years ago... 289,800 166,341 57 

Five-year A@V@rage .....ecsecesecces 67 

Ten-ye@r AVETAGE .....-ceccscccees 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, 


--—Buffalo—, 7-—Com bined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


July 19-26 ...... 24,865 94,104 11,417 
Previous week 23,761 11,211 
Two weeks ago.. 22,380 9,971 
BOON neeccsvsdes 24,115 93,542 10,850 
Bee 2sostece ene 23,207 87,820 10,875 
BORD ccsocccceve 22,220 87,378 11,484 
DD: sbeenceearne 23,635 92,776 12,221 
Five-yr. average 23,608 91,124 11,369 


production to date production to date production to date 


42,001 7,728 28,520 44,010 164,625 
7,241 42,213 
6,958 39,309 
41,994 7,389 27,006 42,354 162,542 
40,076 6,238 27,993 40,320 155,889 
41,488 7,025 28,761 40,729 157,627 
43,961 7,559 29,140 43,415 165,877 
41,904 7,188 28,084 42,165 161,112 
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K. C., ST. LOUIS DROP 
CASH WHEAT EMBARGO 


Declining Wheat Receipts Allow Action 24 
Hours After Federal Order 
Takes Effect 

Wasuinoron, D. C.—Kansas City and 
St. Louis suspended embargoes on cash 
wheat within 24 hours after the six 
major markets of the nation were 
brought under mandatory federal em- 
bargo on cash and storage grain July 22. 
Declining wheat receipts were given as 
the reason for the easing of restrictions 
on movement. 

Officials of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and others here concerned 
with the grain situation also indicated 
that rapid clearing up of heavy move- 
ments of the new wheat crop appeared 
to have ended the need of any embargoes 
on cash grain except temporarily at 
Minneapolis. 

No relaxation on storage grain em- 
bargoes and the permit system imple- 
menting the control at all markets is in 
sight, nor will such a condition arise in 
the near future, these officials said. 

It was predicted that Chicago shortly 
would follow Kansas City and St. Louis 
in dropping the cash grain control. 

Voluntary embargo remains on all cash 
grain entering Milwaukee. 

Y ¥ 
Situation in Northwest 

Minneapouis, Minn. — The Northwest 
grain storage committee’s recent report 
estimated that the empty grain storage 
space in the Northwest was around 
62,000,000 bus, gross. No allowance had 
been made for room needed for han- 
dling and conditioning the grain. Of 
this space, a little better than 33,000,000 
bus was in terminals and mills at Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth and Superior. 

According to the committee’s report, 
indications are that producers and coun- 
try shippers are preparing to hold back 
as much of the new crop in the country 
as possible, because of the big difference 
between the current market and the loan 
prices. 

v ¥ 
Buffalo Agent Named 

BurraLto, N. Y.-- Black, 

treasurer, Superior Grain Corp. and for- 


Edgar B. 


mer president of the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo, has been appointed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as_ its 
agent in this city to issue permits for 
shipment of grain to Buffalo. Mr. Black 
has been chairman of the Buffalo Ter- 
minal Permit Committee of the Corn 
Exchange. 

“There is commercial elevator space 
here for the storage of less than another 
1,000,000 bus of grain,” said Mr. Black. 
“The storage situation is getting tighter 
as the new crop begins to move. Permits 
will be necessary to move cash grain to 
No permits will be 
necessary for grain sold or to be sold 


Buffalo for storage. 


for use here.” 
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TAKES NEW CHASE POST 

Cuicaco, Int.—W. J. Muller, of the 
Chicago sales office of the Chase Bag Co., 
left for Denver, Colo., on July 26 to 
take charge of the company’s sales office 
in that city. He succeeds R. G. Bullock, 
who recently enlisted in the U. S. Air 
Corps as a first lieutenant. Mr. Muller 
has been with the Chase Bag Co. about 
13 years, starting in Milwaukee when 
he graduated from the University of 
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Wisconsin. Three years later Mr. Mul- 
ler was transferred to Chase’s Chicago 
office. 
by J. R. Widlar, who has been trans- 
ferred from the Detroit office. 


He will be succeeded in Chicago 
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NAMED ANN ARBOR TRAFFIC HEAD 
Frank G. Maxwell, St. Louis, Mo., 
former general freight agent of the 
Wabash Railroad, has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Ann Arbor Rail- 
road, succeeding the late H. S. Bradley. 
The newly appointed official will main- 
tain his headquarters at the Cherry 
Street Station. He had been associated 
with the Wabash Railroad since 1906. 
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Southwest Crop 
Expected to Be 
Over Estimates 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—With the movement 
of wheat almost at a close because of 
the storage situation, it is hard for ex- 
perienced grain men to estimate what 
size crop Kansas and Oklahoma had this 
year, but most of them feel it will go 
well over government estimates and 
probably reach 250,000,000 bus for the 
two states. 

Remarkable yields in western Kansas 
and Oklahoma, as well as in the south- 
eastern corner of Nebraska and all along 
its southern line, make the grain men 
feel that the wheat bulging out of every 
granary and piled on many fields will 
add up to one of the first three or four 
harvests of all time. It may be a year 
before the real truth is known because 
of the peculiarities of the movement and 
storage. 
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CORN SURPLUS ENCOURAGES 
ARGENTINE HOG RAISING 


Wasutneton, D. C.—Hog production 
in Argentina is thriving, because of the 





low price of corn and the heavy export 
demand for pork, according to reports 
to the Department of Agriculture. The 
growing of hogs, a relatively new enter- 
prise in Argentina, is characterized by 
high average prices, record receipts for 
slaughtering, steadily increasing average 
weights and a profitable market. 

In 1938 there were 3,381,000 hogs 
reported in Argentina. No more recent 
figures are available, but an increasing 
number of gilts and sows are being bred. 
It is believed hog production will con- 
tinue to expand so long as there is a 
large corn surplus and pork prices are 
high. A characteristic of the industry 
in Argentina is the relatively high per- 
centage of production which enters 
world trade. 

The principal factor in the greatly in- 
creased export movement is a contract 
for shipment to the United Kingdom of 
88,000,000 Ibs of frozen boneless pork 
during the year ending Sept. 30, 1942. 
Exports of all kinds of pork to all coun- 
tries during the period 1935-39 averaged 
only 55,000,000 Ibs. 
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OKLAHOMA-TEXAS MILLERS TO MEET 

District No. 7, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, will hold its regular summer 
meeting at the Huckins Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, on Saturday, Aug. 8. The 
sessions will begin at 2 p.m., and there 
will be the usual dinner and entertain- 
ment beginning at 7 p.m. 
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« CONCRETE SKYLINE EXPANDS 
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The concrete skyline in the east part of Hutchinson, Kansas, is expanding 
at an opportune time. The picture shows two of the largest of the 14 big stor- 


age plants in East Hutchinson. 


In the foreground is the 2,500,000-bu plan of 
the Farms Co-operative Commission Co. 


New tanks, shown on the left side, 


increase the capacity of 1,000,000 bus, all of which is expected to be taken quick- 
ly when the tanks go into use next week. To the left of the Co-op elevator is the 
3,300,000-bu plant of the George E. Gano Grain Co., largest in Hutchinson. A 
750,000-bu addition to the C. D. Jennings Co, elevator will be ready later, giving 


that terminal a 3,070,000-bu capacity. 


Hutchinson will have a 14,140,000-bu 


terminal and 1,855,000-bu mill capacity when the two additions are completed. 
Stocks now in storage total approximately 12,000,000 bus. 





Bountiful Spring Wheat Crop 
In Prospect in Northwest Area 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Last week was 
favorable for maturing small grain crops 
in the Northwest, and another week or 
10 days of the same kind of weather 
would assure a bountiful spring wheat 
crop. There are spots, of course, where 
the outlook is not as good as it was 
July 1, but, in the main, prospects are 
very good. 

Under date of July 28, the Occident 
elevator division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. has this to say of the impor- 
tant North Dakota and Montana terri- 
tory: 

“The crop moved toward maturity this 
past week under favorable conditions. 


The weather was not very hot. There 


were scattered thunder showers with the 
usual hail losses, but in the main it was 
ideal filling weather. 

“Leaf rust is quite wide spread on 
Thatcher wheat, but there have been no 
confirmed reports of black stem rust in 
our territory up to the present. Rust 
on flax is now developing into a serious 
menace to that crop. 
prevalent on Bison flax. 

“Rye, oats and barley cutting has start- 
ed; some spring wheat will be harvested 
next week, and in 10 days to two weeks 
spring wheat harvest will be general 
throughout the territory. In Montana 
the combining of winter wheat has 
started.” 


It is especially 





“FREE” WHEAT ARRIVALS 
BOUGHT EAGERLY AT K. C. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Arrivals of 479 
cars of wheat in Kansas City July 27 
had no ill effect on the robust premium 
basis, which during the last week climbed 
as much as 5¢ bu as mills and elevators 
eagerly bought all “free” offerings as 
soon as the receipts began to dwindle. 

With almost all wheat raisers having 
by this time found some kind of storage 
for their “excess” wheat, the movement 
from now on probably will be slow unless 
the market gets high enough to attract 
wheat intended for loan. The quick re- 
covery of the premium basis has little 
effect on shipments from the country, but 
if the options climb to any extent there 
is a big quantity of wheat in the country 
that will be tapped. 

Elevator stocks of all wheat in Kansas 
City are 42,565,000 bus, of which 39,- 
754,000 bus are wheat. This allows very 
little if any room for more storage, but 
shipments are rather large and the re- 
ceipts of wheat last week were absorbed 
with only a net increase of all grains in 
store of 920,000 bus. 
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TINY SUPER MARKET REOPENS 
La Crosse, Wis.—The Tiny Super Mar- 
ket at 1100 South Sixth Street, has been 
reopened following extensive remodeling. 
The concern sells bakery products as 
well as other foodstuffs. Mrs. Mae 
Freimark is manager. 


HEAVY YIELDS OF WINTER 
WHEAT REPORTED IN N.W. 


ABERDEEN, S. D.—Heavy yields of win- 
ter wheat are reported in the Northwest 
by A. W. Erickson, of the Field Notes 
Crop Reporting Service. This is the 
only class of wheat threshed to date in 
this area. 

Yields have ranged from 20 to 35 bus, 
with the average around 22 bus. Test 
weights have ranged from 57 to 62 Ibs, 
averaging around 60 to 61 Ibs. The 
wheat is of good color and “looks like 
fair proteins,” Mr. Erickson said. 
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WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO. 
CUTS VITAMIN PRICES 


New York, N. Y.—The Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc., New York City, has 
announced a new price schedule for its 
bread enrichment tablets, effective July 
10, based on the general recent reduc- 
tion in the price of vitamin B, hydro- 
chloride (thiamin hydrochloride), : 
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BUILDING OF CO-OPERATIVE DAMAGED 

Xenia, Onto.—An explosion caused 
more than $5,000 damage recently to the 
three-story brick building occupied by 
the elevator of the Xenia Farmers’ Ex- 
change Co., a co-operative, here. Spon- 
taneous combustion in new wheat stored 
on the third floor may have caused the 
blast. 








jh 
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CANADA FACED WITH 
BIG STORAGE PROBLEM 


Farm Storage Space Needed—Makeshift 
Cribs, Piles of Grain in Fields 
Predicted 
Winnirec, Man.—Canada’s_ greatest 
grain storage problem is in sight. With- 
out taking into consideration the prob- 
able yields of other grains, many ob- 
servers believe the outturn of the three 
major grains—wheat, oats and barley— 
in western Canada this year may easily 
approach the billion-bushel mark. Add- 
ing eastern Canada’s production, the 
total yield for all Canada may well ex- 

ceed the billion-bushel figure. 

Licensed elevators and annexes in 
Canada on Dec. 1, provided space for 
601,191,000 bus of grain, including 307,- 
065,000 bus storage in western Canada. 
Allowing roughly 10% of the total as 
working space, the net storage capacity 
is less than 550,000,000 bus. 

Visible grain in Canada now totals 
approximately 380,000,000 bus. This 
leaves roughly 170,000,000 bus of space in 
elevators available for the growing crop. 
Assuming that Canada, on the basis of 
present prospects, produces a total of all 
grains of approximately 1,000,000,000 bus 
and allowing for the space now in sight, 
the immense total of around 800,000,000 
bus will have to be stored elsewhere. 

Some vacant buildings will be found 
and utilized for storage space, but the 
bulk of the surplus will have to stay 
on the farms. ‘There is no indication 
that farm storage space will begin to 
take care of the total. It is now freely 
predicted that much of the surplus will 
be stored in makeshift cribs and covered 
with straw or sheaves, or even left in 
piles on the fields. 
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Wheat Harvest Over, 
But Farmers Collect 
Insurance “Crop” 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Wheat harvest is 
over, but farmers are now collecting their 
second crop—insurance. The crop in 
south central Kansas is far below nor- 
mal this year and A. H. Stephenson, 
county farm agent here, reports that in 
this county from two thirds to three 
fourths of the farmers carry federal 
insurance. 








The yield in Sedgwick County is esti- 
mated by Stephenson at 1,360,000 bus this 
year, compared with 3,250,000 bus a 
year ago. Adjoining counties report sim- 
ilar reductions in production. 

Part of the Sedgwick County reduc- 
tion is due to the fact that only 170,000 
acres were harvested, compared with 270,- 
000 a year ago. The lower acreage is 
due to the AAA, for which no benefits 
are paid. 

In addition the Hessian fly, the long 
wet fall that retarded seeding in October, 
flood damage in June and other factors 
caused great damage for which the farm- 
ers can collect. 
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N. B. UPDIKE ELEVATOR AT 
FREMONT, NEB., HIT BY FIRE 
Fremont, Nes.—Damage estimated at 
$200,000 was done to the N. B. Updike 
Elevator Co. plant and contents by fire 
thought to have originated from spon- 
taneous combustion. Over 100,000 bus 
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of new wheat were severely damaged, 
and N. B. Updike, owner, valued the 
wheat at about $100,000 and the plant 
at $120,000. 

The plant was badly damaged, strik- 
ing a serious blow to eastern Nebraska 
storage facilities. Mr. Updike said the 
plant was fully insured and will be re- 
built immediately. 

The day before the Fremont fire, a 
blaze was discovered in the Updike ele- 
vator at Shelton, Neb. Prompt action by 
firemen saved 110,000 bus of wheat and 
other grain with a total value of $150,000. 
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N. W. RECEIPTS HEAVY 

MinneEApouis, Minn.—With country 
elevators being cleaned out to make room 
for the new crop, receipts of wheat at 
terminals are heavy. Minneapolis last 
week received 2,420 cars and Duluth 995. 
With milling demand off, premiums on 
cash wheat declined. No. 1 dark north- 
ern, 12 to 13% protein, sold at 3c under 
to September option basis, and No. 2 
at 6@38ec under. 
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Indiana’s Wheat 
Acreage Yields 56% 
of Last Year’s Crop 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—Indiana’s 1,205,- 
000 acres of wheat fields yielded only 
56% of last year’s crop, according to 
the monthly crop bulletin issued by the 
Purdue University department of agri- 
cultural statistics. 

Total production amounted to 19,280,- 
000 bus, or about 16 bus to the acre. 

Wet weather in the southern part of 
the state and heavy infestations of Hes- 
sian fly in the central districts were 
blamed largely for the heavy loss of 
production. Since May 1, 19,000 acres 
of wheat had to be abandoned and 
damage during June alone lowered acre- 
age production by an estimated 2 bus. 

Tough straw in many sections cut 
the efficiency of combines, while quality 
was lowered by high moisture content 
which resulted in persistent sprouting of 
the threshed grain. 





The corn outlook as of July 1 was 
for 4,091,000 acres, with an anticipated 
production of 180,004,000 bus. Acreage 
was up around 4% and production out- 
look up about 38,000,000 bus, compared 
with the same date a year ago. 

An anticipated oats yield of 40.5 bus 
an acre was expected to bring a total 
production of 56,660,000 bus, 5% over 
last year, the report said. 
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RAINS HINDER HARVESTING 
OF ONTARIO GRAIN CROPS 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario grain crops in 
many sections of the province were laid 
flat by storms of the past week and the 
difficulties of harvesting operations have 
been greatly increased. Ontario winter 
wheat did not suffer much damage as 
the heads were filled before the storms 
struck and there will be no loss in that 
way. 





This grain is now becoming plentiful 
and is reported of good quality. Some 
districts report yields as high as 45 bus 
to the acre and many others 30 to 40 
bus. ° 

Oats and barley, however, were not so 
far advanced and were badly beaten 
down. The former excellent prospects 


for these crops are now dimmed. The 
heavy rains benefited hay and pasture 
and a second hay crop is likely to be 
harvested. 

Farm labor is extremely scarce and an 
additional strain has been made on it 
by the damage caused by storms. City 
and town populations are being urged 
to organize farm units and give all pos- 
sible assistance with harvesting. 
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CONGESTION AVOIDED AT 
FORT WORTH BY PERMITS 


Fort Wortn, Texas.—Posted stocks of 
wheat at Fort Worth, which include mill 
stocks, were 13,625,000 bus on July 18, 
an increase of 499,000 for one week and 
4,881,000 since the beginning of this crop 
movement. Car lot arrivals are down 
to 30 or 40 cars a day. 





The permit system has proved a decid- 
ed success. There has not been conges- 
tion here since the new crop movement 
started, and conditions have been better 
than usual when the crop was much 
smaller. When permits issued have all 
been used, the elevators will be filled to 
maximum feasible capacity, but addi- 
tional storage amounting to several mil- 
lion bushels which has been under con- 
struction for some time will be ready for 
use about Sept. 1, and in the long run 
will permit that much wheat to be taken 
off the ground where it is now piled in 
the country in tributary territory. 

Farmers have practically quit selling 
wheat. Offerings are scarce and unequal 
to demand. Cash premiums have ad- 
vanced steadily and hard wheat is bring- 
ing le over Chicago September, basis 
No. 1, delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. So far no 
new crop soft red or mixed winter wheat 
has been seen on this market, owing to 
destruction of the Texas crop by green- 
bugs and loss of much of that in eastern 
Oklahoma through wet weather at har- 
vest. 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS FALL AT 
HUTCHINSON; DEMAND HIGH 


HvutTcHInson, 





Kansas. — Volume of 
wheat moving into the Hutchinson cash 
market shrank considerably last week 
but not the demand, which continued 
about as broad as before. A mighty re- 
versal of the basis resulted. Wheat 
which sold at the September futures just 
a week earlier brought as high as 6c 
premium and discount selling was vir- 
tually’ eliminated. 

The percentage of high protein sam- 
ples was off even more than the receipts 
but every offering found a ready taker. 
Mills from nearly all sections were in 
the market, a considerable volume going 
to eastern processors. 
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WESTERN CANADIAN WHEAT 
ACREAGE BELOW LAST YEAR 

Winnivec, Man.—Farmers in western 
Canada this year reduced their acreage 
sown to wheat by 2.3% compared with 
last year. Wheat area this year is placed 
at 20,653,000 acres for the three prairie 
provinces. 

The wheat acreage is the smallest since 
1925, according to the Dominion govern- 
ment acreage estimate, while acreages to 
oats and barley set new record highs. 
Flax acreage is the largest since 1913. 
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QUALITY OF WINTER 
WHEAT CROP ABOVE 
1941, USDA REPORTS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The quality of 
the 1942 winter wheat crop is higher 
than last season, early inspection re- 
turns from representative markets show, 
the Department of Agriculture reports. 

Forty-five per cent of the inspected 
receipts of hard red winter wheat during 
the first half of July classed as dark 
hard, compared with 40% for the same 
period in 1941. About 86% graded No. 
2 or better this season, compared with 
69% a year ago. Fifty-one per cent 
graded No. 1, while only 19% fell into 
this grade during the corresponding two 
weeks last year. Early receipts indicate 
a crop above average, with high test 
weight per bushel and low moisture con- 
tent. The crop also appears to be rea- 
sonably free from dockage. 

Soft red winter wheat is grading con- 
siderably lower this season than last, be- 
cause of high moisture content and dam- 
age. Rains delayed harvest in most sec- 
tions of the belt and resulted in about 
36% of the receipts inspected at repre- 
sentative markets during the first half of 
July grading “tough.” This compares 
with 21% for the same period last season. 
A much smaller percentage than last 
season graded No. 1 and No. 2, while 
a larger percentage fell into the lower 
grades. The unusually small market re- 
ceipts of soft red winter wheat to date 
this season may not be representative 
of the entire crop. 
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WESTERN CANADIAN CROP 
OUTLOOK CONTINUES BRIGHT 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
crop prospects 





continue exceedingly 
Hot weather favored the de- 


velopment of all crops and good rains 


bright. 


further improved the moisture situation. 
All crop reports are increasingly opti- 
mistic. 

Thunderstorms occurred over many 
sections and in some districts in all three 
provinces hail again took a toll of stand- 
ing crops. Individual farmers suffered 
heavy losses. 

Most of the wheat is now headed out 
and a large percentage of the oats and 
barley crops are also in head. Early 
sown barley is starting to ripen and one 
point in southwestern Manitoba reports 
some barley cut. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the harvest of fall rye in all provinces 
and winter wheat in southern Alberta. 
Flax is the only crop to suffer damage. 
Rust infection in the southern part of 
Manitoba and eastern and southern dis- 
tricts of Saskatchewan is confirmed. In 
some fields heavy infection is reported 
and serious losses are predicted. 
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WHEAT HARVEST NEARING 
COMPLETION IN INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The wheat harvest 
is nearing completion, with generally dis- 
appointing returns to date. Much of the 
crop was damaged by fly infestation and 
the heavy rains in many areas during 
cutting. 
quality and yields, due to favorable tem- 


Oats are showing mostly good 


peratures and moisture during the grow- 
ing period. Cutting and combining oats 
has extended to the 
of the state. 


northern parts 
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FROM THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION “SCRAP BOOK” OF WORLD WAR I 





Fred JLingham aA es oe Aer Ww Doe 


CHAIRMAN EASTERN DIVISION = wh ee ; Mabel fT MANAGER 











From the engraving files of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER of a quarter of a cen- and activities of the flour milling industry. Mr. Pound, Mr. Lingham’s divisional 
tury ago comes this souvenir of World War I, showing the offices and personnel of | manager, later went outside the milling field to become purchasing agent for the 
the United States Food Administration’s Milling Division No. 3, at Lockport, N. Y. Harrison Radiator Division of General Motors, in Lockport. Mr. Fullerton, who 
Mr. Lingham, as head of the Federal Mill, Inc., and as a Millers National Federa- was the divisional statistician, for many years was with the Lamson Co., Syracuse, 
tion executive and representative, has been continuoysly prominent in the councils but now is retired and living in La Crosse, Wis. 





Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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QUALITY IS PARAMOUNT 


The baker with a good following knows how important the right 


flour is to his success, both as to merchandising and to production. 





Commander-Larabee bakery flours are milled to give him the 
kind of results he is seeking, and to provide these results regu- 


* larly and consistently. a. 


Whatever your requirements may be, there is a type or grade of 
* Commander-Larabee bakery flour that will serve you well. Com- oe 
mander-Larabee bakery flours are uniform and dependable, be- 
cause they are milled to definite standards of quality, under strict 
supervision and control. From the selection of choice wheats to 
the packing of the finished product, every step is conducted with 


* quality the uppermost consideration. * 


This policy is in force throughout the entire Commander-Larabee 

* milling organization. We believe in it whole-heartedly, for only * 
through this constant attention to every phase and detail of mill- 
ing is it possible to maintain the quality and dependability that are 


* inherent in our various flours. ; * 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 


WAR BONDS 
© rs * * te * r * 
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PILLSBURY ORGANIZES 
NEW FEED DIVISION 


Operations in Commercial Feed Manufactur- 
ing Field Are Being Expanded—Head- 
quarters Will Be in Clinton, Iowa 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Creation of Pills- 
bury Feed Mills as a division of Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. was announced 
July 25 by Philip W. Pillsbury, head of 
the 73-year-old milling company. 

“We have charged the new feed divi- 
sion with the responsibility of bringing 
the latest available research in livestock 
and poultry feeding, through our feeds 
and feeding program, to the farmers of 
America, to help in the farm battle for 
greater food production,” Mr. Pillsbury 
said in announcing the new division. 

Products of the new feed division will 
be sold under one of the oldest trade- 





Philip W. Pillsbury 


marks in the milling industry and in 
American business — Pillsbury’s Best 
XXXX—Feeds. 

Based upon feeding practices found 
most effective and economical by experi- 
ment stations and farm proved by prac- 
tical farm use, the line of complete feeds 
and concentrates produced is the result 
of years of experience in manufacturing 
and merchandising commercial feeds. 

Robert P. O’Brien, vice president of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., at the same 
time announced the establishment of the 
new headquarters of the Pillsbury Feed 
Mills in Clinton, Iowa, where the com- 
pany recently purchased the plant of the 
Champion Milling & Grain Co. 

During the past few months, the Clin- 
ton plant of the feed division has been 
completely revamped. Machinery and 
equipment have been rebuilt and _ relo- 
cated to provide for the efficient han- 
dling of incoming ingredients in bulk 
form. All feeds will be made over per- 
centage feeder lines. New equipment, 
including hammermills and pelleting ma- 
chines, has been added. A new ware- 
house is already completed and numer- 
ous other improvements, including those 
for safety and convenience of the plant 
workers, have been provided. 

Clyde H. Hendrix, general sales man- 
ager, stated that the entire field sales 
force is trained to cope with war-time 
feeding problems. 

“The feed distributor’s. greatest prob- 
lem today is the rapid turnover of men 
in his own organization,” Mr. Hendrix 
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said. “Pillsbury’s feed salesmen are pre- 
pared to help the dealer make good feed 
men out of his inexperienced war-time 
employees.” 

Maurice E. Cook, advertising manager, 
has built his program to harmonize with 
the problems of increased feeding neces- 
sary to insure meeting the tremendous 
livestock and poultry production goals de- 
manded by our war effort. 

A new feed research analytical and 
control laboratory, headed by Dr. F. W. 
Gehrman, has been established at the 
Clinton headquarters. The entire re- 
search and products control facilities of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. are avail- 
able to the new feed division to guaran- 
tee product protection of Pillsbury’s 
feeds. 

With the Clinton plant, the feed divi- 
sion operates eight feed mills strategical- 
ly located throughout the country. 
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TO MINNEAPOLIS 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—O. J. Mickey, for 
the past 17 years flour, feed and cereal 
mill engineer for the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City, is now 
milling engineer for Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Mickey arrived this past 
week and has taken up his new duties. 
He is no stranger in Minneapolis, having 
planned and superintended the construc- 
tion of some of the largest plants in the 
milling district here. 
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Bakery Earnings 


George IL. Morrison, president, has 
announced that the estimated net in- 
come of the General Baking Co. for the 
26 weeks ended June 27, 1942, amounts 
to $802,281, or 29c a common share after 
provision for preferred dividends and 
federal income taxes. Before provision 
for taxes the net was $1,734,880. This 
compares with $389,112, or 3c a share 
after similar provisions for the like pe- 
riod last year. 

The regular dividend of $2 per share 
on the $8 preferred stock, payable Oct. 1, 
1942, to stockholders on record Sept. 19, 
1942, was also voted. The report stated 
that the company had made no provi- 
sion for federal excess profits taxes as 
it is anticipated that it will not be sub- 
ject to such taxes. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
reported sales for the seventh four-week 
period ended July 11 at $29,704,570, a 
27% increase over the figure of $23,- 
387,762 for the comparable period last 
year. Sales for the year were listed at 
$196,785,601, an advance of 27% over 
$155,417,326 for the like 1941 period. 

National Biscuit Co. announces a net 
income of $2,062,249, equal to 26¢ a 
common share for the quarter ended 
June 30. This compares with a net of 
$2,494,937, or 33c a share for the like 
1941 quarter. For the 12 months ended 
June 30 the company showed a net in- 
come of $9,941,872, or $1.30 a share. 
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BOSTON BAKERS PLAY GOLF 

The Bakers Club of Boston held its 
monthly meeting on July 20 at the Com- 
monwealth Country Club, Newton, Mass. 
In the afternoon 35 golfers vied for hon- 
ors, with low gross ending in a tie be- 
tween Charles H. Nicoll, Consolidated 
Milling Co., and James Mullen, Jr., First 
National Stores, Inc. The toss-up gave 
the prize to Mr. Nicoll. E. C. Johnson, 
H. A. Johnson Co., won the prize for low 





net. The dinner that evening was at- 
tended by about 50 members and guests. 
Principal speaker was a member, Charles 
P. Case, Boston flour broker, who sud- 
denly became blind several years ago. 
Mr. Case told of some of the disadvan- 
tages of his blindness and also managed 
to point out some of the advantages. 
Another member, Walter Dietz, now with 
OPA in Washington, but home on vaca- 
tion, also was called on for a talk. 
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25% OF WOOD BINS 
ORDERED FOR WHEAT 
STORAGE DELIVERED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Officials of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. have disclosed 
that nearly 25% of the wood bins or- 
dered by the government to increase 
farm storage facilities for wheat have 
been delivered. 

Deliveries of these prefabricated bins, 
designed to provide room for the bumper 
crops now overflowing normal facilities 
and threatening engulfment of the trans- 
portation system unless embargoed, are 
proceeding at rate of space for 1,000,000 
bus daily in Kansas alone. 

Up to July 21, 12,885 bins have been 
delivered, of which majority have been 
sold by the government to farmers in the 
wheat states. These will provide ca- 
pacity for storage of 24,481,500 bus of 
grain. 





Altogether the federal agency has pur- 
chased 48,000 bins with 99,000,000 bus 
capacity. An additional 3,000 bus of 
space is being negotiated with fabrica- 
tors, 

The agency expects to sell at least 
85% of the bins, and reports that current 
price conditions are making it possible 
for farmers to store wheat under loan 
on farms and buy bins to house the grain 
at a profit approximating 10c bu. 

Here is the state record of bin allot- 
ments and deliveries to date (bins aver- 
age 1,900 bus capacity each): 





Bins Bins 

State— allocated delivered 
CE, Ga dsceecesnees 625 ‘ee 
CED 6 csc eeccesveene 720 106 
oR Pere 50 50 
eee 9 9 
Washington, Oregon, 

BORO coceseccvesccees 1,940 177 
ES ee ere 750 104 
Indiana 1,500 142 
Kansas ... 9,050 1,945 
Kentucky 25 
Michigan 400 96 
Minnesota .........eee0. 1,925 343 
MEL wes cecensescase 3,750 36 
PEED core evceveceeés 3,600 1,105 
Merte DONA ..ccsccecs 12,650 2,778 
Sr 1,300 196 
OO 3,050 2,480 
oe ee: 2,750 778 
Tennessee .......ceseees 50 35 
BOE costecevonvecvcses 3,850 2,410 
WEE .ceuensasesesées 790 135 
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NATIONAL TEA OPENS NEW SUPER 

Ia Crosst, Wis—The National Tea Co. 
has opened a super market in a new 
building at 120 North Sixth Street here. 
Lyle Owens is manager. Housed in a 
140x52-ft building, the new store em- 
ploys 40 persons. Bakery products, as 
well as other foodstuffs, are sold. 
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MAX AMS, INC., BUYS LIPPINCOTT CO. 

New York, N. Y.—Max Ams, Inc., 
New York food manufacturers special- 
izing in preparations for the baking in- 
dustry, has purchased the inventories 
and processing equipment of the Lippin- 
cott Co., a Cincinnati food packing firm. 
The Ams company announced that the 
expansion move marks the firm’s seventy- 
fourth year as manufacturers of fine 
foods. 
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CORNELL NUTRITION 
CONFERENCE DROPPED 


Meeting for Feed Manufacturers Cancelled 
Because of War Conditions, Official 
Announces 

IrHaca, N. Y.—Originally scheduled 
for Oct. 15-17, the 1942 Cornell Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Manufacturers, 
conducted in co-operation with the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso 
ciation, has been cancelled, according 
to information released by Professor 
Maynard, chairman of the 1942 confer 
ence committee. The decision to cance! 
the conference was reached after con 
sultation with C. E. Lee, the chairman 
of the mutrition committee of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association. 

The cancellation complies with the re- 
quest of Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
defense transportation, that all meetings 
not closely related to the war effort be 
deferred for the duration. The decision 
of the committee was also influenced by 
the fact that the housing situation at 
Ithaca is becoming increasingly difficult. 

Although a special one-day conference 
for New York state feed merchants on 
feed supplies for dairy and poultry ra- 
tions is scheduled to be held at Cornell 
University Sept. 23, this is not designed 
to take the place of the nutrition confer- 
ence for feed manufacturers. 
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DONOVAN FEED CO., OMAHA, 
STARTED BY W. S. DONOVAN 


Cuicaco, Inu.—W. S. Donovan has re- 
signed from the Cereal By-Products Co., 
Chicago, to engage in the feed business 
at Omaha, Neb., under the name of the 
Donovan Feed Co., with an office in the 
Grain Exchange Building. Mr. Donovan 
opened an Omaha office for the Cereal 
By-Products Co. in 1938, and was man- 
ager until 1940, when he was transferred 
to the firm’s Chicago office. 
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Milwaukee Ordinance 
Bans Premium 
Wrappers 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—An ordinance pro- 
hibiting the use of wrappers or contain- 
ers for contaminable or perishable foods 
as tokens for premiums has been passed 
by the common council. Introduced by 
Health Commissioner Dr. E. R. Krum- 
biegel, the measure had the backing of 
the baking industry and other dealers 
in foodstuffs in Milwaukee. 

According to Fred Laufenberg, sec- 
retary of the Milwaukee Master Bak- 
ers Association, complaints had _ been 
received from mothers that children were 
bringing home soiled wrappers which 
they had picked out of garbage contain- 
ers and from streets and gutters, creat- 
ing a serious health menace. He point- 
ed out that in past years only a lim- 
ited number of bakers had engaged in 
the practice of “premium wrappers” for 
their products, and that the practice 
generally was frowned upon because of 
the health angle. 
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PITTSBURGH BAKERS TO PLAY GOLF 

The Bakers Courtesy Club of Pitts- 
burgh will hold a golf outing at South 
Hills Country Club on Aug. 3. Daniel 
F. Langdon is president of the club. 
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FUTURES TRADING 
FOR YEAR REPORTED 


Wartime Demand for Livestock Feed, Cot- 
ton, Increases Activity for These 
Commodities 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wartime demand 
for livestock feed and for cotton greatly 
increased the activity in the futures mar- 
kets for those commodities during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported. Futures 
trading in the fats and oil group, which 
reached high levels in the previous fiscal 
year, dropped sharply under the influence 

of price ceilings. 

Reports to the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration showed that the turnover 
on the cotton futures markets aggregated 
64,903,350 bales, nearly 90% larger than 
in the previous fiscal year, and greater 
than in any similar period since 1933-34. 

Futures trading in corn on all markets 
reached 1,235,641,000 bus, an increase of 
55% over the previous fiscal year. 
Transactions in oat futures totaled 524,- 
029,000 bus, or more than double the 
1941 figure, while the volume in rye was 
790,011,000 bus, or about three times as 
much as in 1941. 

Futures transactions in 
which felt the stimulating effect of sharp- 
ly rising prices during the earlier part of 


soybeans, 


the fiscal year, increased to the all-time 
high of 681,656,000 bus. Since last win- 
ter, however, the turnover in this com- 
modity has declined markedly, influenced 
apparently by the ceiling price on soy- 
bean oil. 

Futures trading in wheat totaled 3,- 
831,001,000 bus, the lowest volume of the 
years for which the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration has records, going 
back to 1921. Officials of the commodity 
exchange branch of AMA said the vol- 
ume during the marketing season last 
fall was about the same as one year 
earlier, but in recent months was much 
lower than in the period of rising prices 
in the spring and summer of 1941. 

While the volume of futures trading in 
butter and eggs was comparable with 
1941 levels, the bulk of the trading in 
both commodities occurred last fall and 
winter. In recent months the turnover 
has been considerably smaller than in 
the comparable months of 1941. Since 
the government is now making contracts 
in advance at stated prices to purchase 
large quantities of both commodities, the 
amount of hedging against price change 
is smaller than last year. 

Futures trading in some of the com- 
modities which have been placed under 
price ceilings has declined sharply, while 
the volume in other commodities has been 
little affected. Ceilings on spot and fu- 
tures prices of cottonseed oil, lard and 
wool tops were set up shortly after war 
began last December. Millfeeds, cotton- 
seed meal and soybean meal became sub- 
ject to ceilings under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation issued April 28. 

Where the actual or potential demand 
for a commodity has pushed the price 
up to the ceiling level and held it there, 
with relatively little risk of price change, 
trading in the commodity has dropped to 
a very low level, officials said. This has 
happened in cottonseed oil, in which the 
turnover declined from a high of 263,- 
940,000 Ibs in July, 1941, to 13,020,000 
Ibs in June, 1942; and in lard from 373,- 
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SABOTAGE SUGGESTED AS CAUSE 
OF RECENT MILL FIRE INCREASE 


Manager of Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau Reports Doubled 
Losses in Grain Processing and Storage Plants Over Those 
of Last Year—Calls for Better Protection 


700,000 in September to 6,900,000 Ibs in 
June. 

The 1942 fiscal year volume of futures 
trading in millfeeds at Kansas City and 
St. Louis, and in cottonseed meal and 
soybean meal at Memphis, was the larg- 
est on record. 
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VICTOR REPRESENTATIVE IN ARMY 
New York, N. Y.—Paul Redhead, a 

southeastern sales representative of the 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIL, 

entered the army recently. He is cur- 

rently stationed at Camp Lee. 
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GENERAL FOODS’ SALES 
SET ALL-TIME RECORD 


New York, N. Y.—A report issued 
recently by Colby M. Chester, chairman, 
and Clarence Francis, president, showed 
that the General Foods Corp. had set a 
new all-time sales record for the first half 
of 1942 despite wartime restrictions on 
a number of its major food products. 

Although earnings were lower than a 
year ago because of higher tax and con- 
tingencies reserves, sales for the six 
months totaled $110,098,929, compared 
with $89,506,676 last year. Net profits 
for the six months amounted to $5,329,- 
535, or $1.01 a common share after pro- 
vision of $337,500 for preferred divi- 
dends. This compares with $7,181,578, or 
$1.87 a share after a similar dividend 
provision in 1941. 

The following comment was issued in 
connection with the report: “In addition 
to making provision for estimated income 
and excess profits taxes under the rates 
prescribed in the Internal Revenue Code, 
a reserve for contingencies in the amount 
of $4,454,257 has been provided for pos- 
sible inventory write-down and other con- 
tingencies including taxes based on treas- 
ury proposals.” 
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WAR LACKS TURN FRANCE 
INTO LAND OF THIN MEN 

BERNE, SwitrzLtanpv.—Doctors estimate 
that the French people since the armis- 
tice of June, 1940, have lost at least 
440,000,000 Ibs, or an average of 11 Ibs 
per person, according to a dispatch from 
Lyons, France. Before the war began, 
the average Frenchman ate 66 lbs of 
bread or flour products monthly, while 
now he eats only half that amount. The 
meat, sugar and cheese intake now is 
25% of the pre-war consumption, butter 
and oil, 30%, and coffee, 12%. 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERS HOLD PICNIC 

MitwavKEE, W1s.—Several hundred 
bakers, allied tradesmen and their fami- 
lies and friends attended the annual Mil- 
waukee Bakers Association outing at 
Howard Park, July 14, with George 
Paepke as general chairman. The pro- 
gram included the usual wide assort- 
ment of games and contests, highlighted 
by the annual softball game between 
allied tradesmen and the bakers, with 
the latter winning the honors by a 
14-6 score. 
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MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 
New York, N. Y.—Frederick W. 
Huber, Inc., bakery supply firm of this 
city, has. announced the removal of its 
offices, showrooms and warehouse to new 
buildings at 268 West Broadway and 6 
York Street, New York City. The new 
quarters offer larger and more com- 
plete facilities for catering to the firm’s 
clientele. 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Flour mills and grain 
elevators are burning at a greatly ac- 
celerated rate, states Eugene Arms, man- 
ager of the Mill Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau. During the months of 
June and July of this year, he reports, 
the number of total losses on property 
insured in the Mill Mutuals has dou- 
bled as compared with those of the 
same months last year. 

“Strangely,” says Mr. Arms, “not one 
of these losses has occurred during the 
daytime. Every total loss has been at 
night, and the hot hours are from 11 
p.m. to 4 am. All losses are from 
‘unknown’ cause or from ‘lightning,’ and 
in few of those losses assigned to light- 
ning has there been any evidence other 
than that a lightning storm was occur- 
ring. From past experience it has been 
found that that was a favorable time 
for arson. The explanation was so easy, 
and suspicion was diverted. 

“Several of these fires occurred in 
sections of the plants where no possible 
cause of fire could be imagined, such 
as a warehouse section where no ma- 
chinery had been operated, where there 
were no live electric wires, and where 
the stock stored was not subject to 
spontaneous ignition. 

“In no one of the cases was there 

reason to suspect arson by direction of 
the assured. If these fires were set, 
they were set for other reason than the 
collection of the insurance. 
‘here are only two theories left. 
This is either a sudden increase in pyro- 
mania, and that is extremely unlikely, 
or the agents or sympathizers of the 
Nazis or the Japs are setting these 
fires. 


“rr 


“We doubt very much if any or- 
ganized saboteurs are at work on these 
comparatively small plants. If this is 
the work of our enemies, and we believe 
that a large part of it is, it is an ‘in- 
side’ job. The small fry German sym- 
pathizers, of whom there must be hun- 
dreds of thousands in this country, seem 
to be at work. They are not trained 
as saboteurs, and they have no chance 
of destroying our large and important 
war materials plants, and what could 
be more likely than that they would 
pick “out an isolated, unwatched and 
highly combustible grain storage? The 
shortage of grain storage space has been 
widely advertised as one of our most 
difficult problems. 

“Not one of these plants that have 
burned was protected by a night watch- 
man, by floodlights, or even by a watch- 
dog. It was perfectly possible to get 
into any one of them without proba- 
bility of detection. The arson investi- 
gators are working up blind alleys. 
There are none of the usual motives 
and no clews to trace. 

“A year ago the bureau released a 
small folder entitled ‘Are You Ready— 
If It Comes?’ It has come, not we be- 
lieve as an organized and directed all- 
out offensive. That may come later, but 


if it does, the destruction will be catas- 


trophic. Much valuable time has been 
lost, and property destroyed, but no 
time should now be lost in protection of 
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every flour mill and grain elevator 
against the saboteur.” 

Not all of the following suggestions 
will be applicable to all plants, Mr. 
Arms says, but some of them fit every 
plant, and he offers them for the seri- 
ous consideration of every plant owner: 

1. Fence the property. 

2. Provide alarms against intruders. 

3. Employ a watchman. 

4. Watch-dogs can be extremely worth 
while. ° 

5. Floodlight the premises. This is 
important. 

6. Post signs warning outsiders “No 
admittance, etc.” 

7. Enlist aid of employees in spotting 
outsiders. 

8. Make all employees fire-conscious. 

9. Keep first aid fire-fighting equip- 
ment in first rate order. 

10. Organize, train and practice fire- 
fighting brigades. 

The Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau will furnish anyone requesting it 
with helpful information on any of these 
various points. The address is 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago. 
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PACKAGE FREIGHTERS MADE 
OVER TO BULK CARRIERS 


DvututuH, Minn.—Four of the Great 
Lakes package freighters requisitioned 
by the War Shipping Administration 
recently are at the Superior yards of 
the American Shipbuilding Co. to be con- 
verted into bulk cargo carriers. Two 
are now in drydock, and as soon as fin- 
ished will be followed by the other two. 

Shipping operations slackened last 
week and volume of grain moved out 
turned out disappointingly light with 
elevator stocks reported increased 782,000 
bus and a total held in houses of 38,050,- 
000 bus. 
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SUPPLY FIRM CHANGES HANDS 

Atitanta, Ga.—The sale of Bessire & 
Co.’s Atlanta branch to Brown-Rogers- 
Dixson Co., of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has been announced here. Brown-Rogers- 
Dixson Co. will continue to operate the 
Atlanta house. The only change being 
made is in the name. Officers of the 
company are W. N. Dixson, president; 
Herman Dixson, vice president; T. B. 
Dixson, treasurer; W. N. Dixson, Jr., 
secretary. 

Herman Dixson will represent the new 
company in Atlanta. E. B. Taylor, of 
Bessire & Co., will continue to serve as 
manager of the bakery division. 
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EMPLOYEES GIVEN BACK WAGES 

East Liverroot, Oxn10.—Forty-four em- 
ployees of Frantz Home Bakers, Inc., 
here will be paid $3,410.89 in back 
wages under a consent judgment filed 
in federal court by A. A. Cohen, wage- 
hour regional attorney. The complaint 
charged the company with violating the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in paying less 
than 30c an hour and with failure to pay 
legal overtime rates. The company em- 
plays 125 workers. 
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“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 










































GRANGE 


FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 


same high standard, dependable flours 


that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 


dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


« 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 


MILLS 





RED WING 
MINNESOTA 














This army baker is loading bread into a truck for post distribution. 


ARMY SCHOOL TURNS OUT BREAD 
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AND BAKERS EN MASSE 
By Pvr. Jues F, Seca 


A SCHOOL for bakers as painstaking- 
ly thorough and practical as any 
in civilian life operates at Camp Dix, 
New Jersey. Here soldiers without any 
previous baking experience whatever are 
taken, trained and turned out competent 
bakers to supply the daily baking needs 
of huge numbers of men stationed at all 
army camps. 

The bakers’ school is under the acting 
direction of Technical Sergeant Henry 
J. Parkerman, chief baker, who acts 
under the supervision of Second Lieu- 
tenant A. N. Williams, Quartermaster 
Corps. Students are taught the rudi- 
ments of baking both field and garrison 
bread. Field bread contains a lower 
amount of liquid, and is slow-baked in 
a field oven at lower temperatures. It 
develops a hard crust, enabling the bread 
to stay fresh longer—from one to three 
weeks. Garrison bread is regulation 
type. Field bread is used principally 
to serve troops on maneuvers. 

Army students are also shown how to 
bake rolls, cakes, pies, hot breads and 
sweet breads. These delicacies are sold 
in army post stores to officers’ wives. 

Students remain at the bakery school 
for two months. Mess sergeants, who 
must be graduate cooks, and officers 
must attend for one month. There are 
approximately 30 students in every class, 
and the school operates on two or three 
shifts. The number of shifts depends 
upon the number of troops in camp. 
When men are away on maneuvers, less 
bakers are required. The school, while 
it teaches, also produces bread and, occa- 
sionally, cakes to supply all Camp Dix. 

Every phase of bakery operation is 
taught. Students take turns at the 
bench, at the ovens, cutting and scaling, 
molding and mixing. They turn out an 
average of 17,000 lbs of bread a day 
when the regular army is away on ma- 
neuvers, and about 50,000 lbs when the 
camp is full. Approximately 4,800 Ibs 





of flours are used each day. Notice in 
advance is given of troops leaving or 
returning, so that schedules may be ad- 
justed accordingly. Rolls and buns are 
produced only when there is time—and 
that is when camp is deserted. Only 
white bread is produced, as there is no 
time for making rye or whole wheat. 

Sergeant Parkerman insists that all 
racks be washed with vinegar to prevent 
mold and rope. Flour sacks are criss- 
crossed to permit air circulation. They 
are stacked eight inches above the floor 
to prevent contamination. The. flour 
stored is two months milled, and sacks of 
every shipment are opened and inspected. 
Nothing is ever wasted. If sacks of 
flour should be found unusable when they 
are inspected, they are transferred to 
the Quartermaster Corps for use as tar- 
get paste. 

While Sergeant Parkerman would not 
go on record as saying that all army 
students who graduate from the bakers’ 
school would qualify as civilian bakers, 
he emphatically believes that they would 
easily rate as first-class bakers’ helpers. 
So after demobilization, bakers may look 
forward to a new and experienced sup- 
ply of help—right from the army. 
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KROGER EARNINGS REPORTED 

CincinNATI, Onto.—A net profit of 
$2,744,938 for the 24-week period ended 
June 13, a reduction of $720 for the 
same period last year, was announced 
by the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co 
This amounts to $1.35 per share of the 
1,836,189 shares of common stock, the 
same amount earned during the first six 
months of 1941. Albert H. Morrill, 
president, reminded shareholders that 


- approximately 72% of the merchandise 


sold by Kroger is subject to ceiling 
prices, fixed by OPA, and that these 
ceiling prices will affect profit margins. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every Bushel of Wheat Washed 


“POLAR BEAR” 


never yet has met price com- 








petition by being milled out of 
poorer wheat or short-cutting 


its quality standard. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 






















When we pick and choose from the harvest about to roll in 
we have the careful miller in mind. We want the millers 
who look for their kind of milling wheat in our bins to find 
it there, just as they have for more ‘than a half century. 


".. Ce VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
RANK A. THEIS, President 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 

















For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. || T TIBERTY FLOUR 


| DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 

















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 
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WAR GARDENS 

Montezuma, Ga.—The scarcity of 
macaroni seed in Montezuma had one of 
the district’s oldest farmers baffled Sat- 
urday. 

The countryman had come to town to 
buy seed for an extra large Victory 
vegetable garden and was determined to 
branch out with some new varieties. 

Bob Barfield, a friend, suggested that 
he raise some macaroni, telling him it 
was cultivated and grew like the popular 
Macon County crop of asparagus, except 
that it would grow mule-high. When 
harvesting, Mr. Barfield told him, he 
would have to hire some little Negroes 
to blow out the pith. 

The farmer went first to the commu- 
nity pharmacy, run by W. T. Hall. Mr. 
Hall, himself the instigator of many a 
“fast one,” kept a straight face and 
said he was completely out of macaroni 
seed. The druggist sent him to L. T. 
Shumate, a grocer and seed dealer down 
the street. 

Mr. Shumate’s eldest clerk, dragged 
into the joke by accident, began to apol- 
ogize for having lost track of a half bar- 
rel of macaroni seed bought earlier in 
the year. The search went on until the 
other clerks betrayed the joke by their 
guffaws. 

P.S.—The farmer will plant asparagus. 
—From an Atlanta Newspaper. 


MESSAGE TO SWEDEN 


From the Swedes of Lindsborg, Kan., 
to the Swedes of the beleaguered home- 
land the short wave carried word of the 
great wheat harvest on the prairies. 

From the Swedes of Kansas to the 
Swedes of the Old World, word was 
carried in their own tongue, one day last 
week, that somewhere there is hope and 
peace and abundance. The word was 
carried that children need not starve, 
that because the soil of Europe is bruised 
and barren with strife it does not follow 
that fruition is at an end. Somewhere 
the seasons run their patient course and 
men still sow and reap in surety. The 
world is not all a place where terror 
stalks and where confused alarms rend 
the darkness. 

All this the Swedes of Kansas must 
have tried to tell the Swedes in the home- 
land when they broadcast news of the 
166,000,000 bus of wheat which will be 
harvested in the Sunflower state this 
year. But if only they could broadcast 
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the sight and sound of the harvest day 
at twilight. If only they could broad- 
cast the joyous clatter of the combines, 
the warm color of the setting sun as it 
runs through the fields of ripened grain. 
If only they could broadcast the seren- 
ity of twilight valleys and the peace of 
far-flung vistas. If only they could send 
on air waves the smell of prairie grasses 
and sweet clover and the, song of a mea- 
dow lark on the wing. 

If only these things could be trasmit- 
ted to the tired people of the Old World 
it might be easier for them to under- 
stand that one day the world will be at 
peace again, and that when that day 
comes the giant horn of plenty which is 
Kansas will overflow into the lives and 
hearts and minds of the starving. 

Back in Sweden where nagging want 
and the fear of war’s intrusion have come 
to be a habit, it must have been difficult 
for them to grasp the significance of 
166,000,000 bus of wheat. But if only 
they could smell the prairie wind at twi- 
light and catch the welcome rhythm of 
the binders they might comprehend.— 
Marion Ellet in the Concordia Blade. 


27ND OF AN ERA 


Commenting upon the news, recently 
published in this journal, that reuse of 
flour bags as clothing is now taboo in 
Canada, the Winnipeg Free Press says: 

“This is the end of an era, the era of 
flour bag dresses. Nothing has more 
typified the last 12 years on the prairies 


than those rough, sturdy, home-dyed and 
home-made skirts and blouses and dresses 
which somewhere, if one looked closely, 
still revealed a faint ‘from Canadian 
wheat’ or ‘98 lbs when packed.’ They 
were not abundant. Most women didn’t 
have to wear them. But in those tragic 
years of drouth, grasshoppers, feed short- 
ages, give-away prices for grain and live- 
stock, subsistence relief and mounting 
debts, flour bag dresses were symbolic 
of the time. 

“It was a time when children missed 
school in the bitter winter days because 
their only shoes were worn through or 
their meager lunch wouldn’t sustain them 
in the cold, or they couldn’t buy another 
scribbler or pencil. Their fathers worked 
icy pump handles without mittens, and 
wondered how long cows would give milk 
on two feeds a day of four-year-old 
wheat straw. 

“And their mothers, never leaving the 
farm for months on end because they 
had nothing to wear (and it wasn’t idle 
chatter with them but the simple, un- 
spoken truth), wistfully thumbed through 
the mail order catalogues for new ideas 
on how to make up last month’s flour 
bags into girls’ dresses. 

“Flour bags were symbolic not only 
of destitution, but also of resourceful- 
ness and courage. The father, with rusty 
haywire and a pair of pliers, miracu- 
lously put his wornout seed drill into 
running shape and prayed for at least 
one good rain that summer. The chil- 
dren gathered cow chips and twigs for 


the cookstove, and pigweed and dandelion 
leaves for greens. And their brave, self- 
less mother cut up another flour bag into 
a respectable garment. 

“But she has cut up her last one. \ 
federal government order has forbidden 
the cutting up of flour, wheat and other 
bags made from burlap, jute, sisal, cot 
ton or other material.” 


A TIGHT PREDICAMENT 


Up in Washington the Times-Herald 
has an inquiring photographer who roams 
about hither and yon asking questions. 
On July 13, his question was: “What is 
the tightest predicament in which you 
ever found yourself?” One of those ap- 
proached by the inquiring photographer 
was miller Roger W. Hughes, of Orange, 
Va., and miller Hughes told of his tight- 
est predicament as follows: 

“One time a man placed a special flour 
order that I promised for a certain date, 
and doggone if my old water wheel didn’t 
break down two days before and take us 
the whole two days to get her fixed. 
Nobody in town had any flour either, the 
women were furious—they couldn’t bake 
cakes and had little even for bread. 
Well, sir, by working all day and night 
we just did skin by to have that man’s 
special order ready when he called.”- 
The Piedmont Bulletin. 


Damage to grain and granaries | by 
rats last year was so extensive that 
control of these pests is regarded as a 
No. 1 consideration in the building of 
new bins for storing the 1942 crop. 

MODERN PHARAOH 

In the starved years of drouth and 

desert, he 

Had sometimes dreamed a pile of 

golden wheat 

Filling the “front room,’—bread 

enough to eat 

Until rains came again. His only plea 


Had been for rain. At last, rains 
came. He tilled. 

He sowed. Now, his a too great 
golden pile 

For bins to hold. With reminiscent 
smile 

He shovels through the window—till 
the front room is filled. 


Kunicunpe Duncan. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements ~ $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION? 

S are indebted to Mr. J. H. Davis, a reliable 

and practical-minded handler of flour and feed 
mill equipment at Bonner Springs, Kansas, for the 
suggestion that, while the whole country is upset about 
the tragic rubber shortage, insufficient attention is 
being paid to the availability of scores of semi-aban- 
doned flour milling properties everywhere in the coun- 
try for the distilling of grain alcohol for use in pro- 
ducing rubber substitute. 

Mr. Davis points out that a reasonably well built 
and equipped flour mill comprises many of the pri- 
mary needs of an alcohol distilling plant,—storage, 
grain handling and cleaning machinery and space for 
the emergency installation of equipment for actual 
distillation. He further points out that in many such 
plants there are usable steam boilers and pumps, 
leaving only essential cookers, stills, condensers and 
tanks to be provided. Steel, he comments, is a suffi- 
cient substitute for copper in the erection of stills. 

We have discussed these possibilities with an en- 
gineer not only thoroughly familiar with grain han- 
dling and milling but who also had a hand in building 
one of the so-called pilot plants for the distillation 
of industrial alcohol from corn and wheat. His opin- 
ion fully supports Mr. Davis’ suggestion and empha- 
sizes that, considered on an emergency rather than 
a commercial basis, normal flour mill housing and 
equipment constitutes perhaps half the essentials for 
producing alcohol. 

Somewhat casually looking further into the possi- 
bilities, we gathered the experience of a miller who, 
a while ago, considered the idea and finally put it up 
to some of the presumably concerned officials of gov- 
ernment. Despite the fact that he proposed going 
into it with his own means and equipment and alto- 
gether off his own bat, they expressed little interest, 
apparently on the general ground that alcohol was not 
at that time being actively considered for rubber 
making, that materials for equipment of new distil- 
leries were not sufficiently available, that the drying 
of waste products would be a problem and that,— 
well, it just did not appeal. 

All of that may, of course, be quite true, although, 
considering the obvious bungling and delay in the 
entire synthetic program of non-production, it seems 
fair to question any official dictum, particularly one 
expressed offhand without going out to see what an 
inactive flour mill looks like, what may be its advan- 
tages or disadvantages in location, equipment and 
general possibilities and, broadly, just what there 
might be to an idea not thought up by government 
itself. Certainly there are plenty of available flour 
mills scattered about the country, inost of them pos- 
sessing at least some of the requirements of plants 
for the storing and handling of grain and preparing 
it for distillation. 

It was only a little while ago that the country did 
so considerable a business in distillation of alcohol 
from grain that the reek of the mash permeated every 
rundown district of every city in the land and so 
perfumed the air of the countryside that driving on 
side roads was either a pleasure or a nausea, accord- 
ing to the traveler’s olfactory preferences. It is, 
indeed, by no means impossible that if the alcohol- 
for-rubber problem could be turned back to the hard- 
eyed and hard-fisted boys who used to supply us our 
rations right off the ship, the rubber problem soon 
would be so well solved that we could thumb our 
noses at the East Indies and resume our rubber- 
borne rides to glory at whatever m.p.h. we like best. 

We are by no means undertaking seriously to pro- 
mote the suggestion put forth by Mr. Davis and sup- 
ported by the practical-minded miller and experienced 
milling engineer quoted in the foregoing comment. 
Yet we do present here the general idea for what- 
ever examination may prove it to be worth. Cer- 
tainly there are enough of these unused or not-very- 
enthusiastically-used flour mills scattered about the 
country to distill a power of alcohol, should it turn out 
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that they can be converted into crude plants for 
making alcohol from grain. 

Incidentally, our miller friend who went into the 
matter somewhat and was brushed off by the brass 
hats, told us that the man at the head of an oil 
refinery near his mill said that if the miller would 
turn out the alcohol and truck it across to his re- 
finery, he would undertake to complete the rubber 
job then and there. This probably should not be 
taken too seriously, but it certainly is no harder to 
believe than much of the high-powered official opinion 
on the subject we read in the papers so long as it 
seemed worth reading. 
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MOUNTING COSTS 

MILL executive equally well known for his never 

expressing an opinion not founded on facts and 
for his sound interpretations and judgment, tells us 
that there is ample evidence of an average actual 
increase of approximately fifteen cents per barrel in 
the cost of producing flour in the recently closed mill- 
ing year as compared with the cost in the 1940-41 
period. Then, taking account of further increases in 
expenses already clearly indicated for the present 
year, he estimates that another fifteen cents will be 
added in the next twelve-month. 

He further points out that while last year’s normal 
income tax amounted to thirty per cent of gross in- 
come, it already is indicated that this will be in- 
creased to forty-five per cent this year,—an advance 
of one-half. Somewhat fancifully he adds that there 
also will be an increase from sixty to eighty-seven 
and a half per cent in the excess profits tax rate, but 
he sees little chance of these tax pains being visited 
upon any miller so long as flour continues to be sold 
on present basis of recoveries. 

We cite this statement of perfectly well-known 
facts with no purpose to instruct millers or even in 
hope of taking them by surprise. Rather, we quote 
them to point the obvious contrast between these cold, 
hard figures and the present tendency among millers 
to accept what we may call “traditional rates of 
recovery” despite their having so little actual rela- 
tionship to present and prospettive costs. It must 
be that millers are so fundamentally historically minded 
that they just naturally like the old things best. 
Certainly we constantly hear them talking about sales 
yielding forty, fifty or some other insufficient number 
of cents per barrel recovery in spite of the fact that 
such figures are not much over half their actual out- 
of-pocket cost of filling the order. 

A few years ago Mr. James F. Bell made a notable 
address before a large gathering of millers in which 
he seriously, if somewhat whimsically, contrasted what 
he called the “ancient and honorable” calling of the 
flour miller with the speed and force of today’s com- 
mercial life, and emphasized that, while it is very 
pleasant to be ancient and honorable, the milling 
industry faced a great need to get out of the foot- 
steps of the past and on the broad highway of today’s 
commerce. We are by no means quoting Mr. Bell’s 
exact and eloquent phrasing, but this was the tenor 
of his counsel. 

Now, considering the figures we have quoted and 
relating them to the “traditional” recoveries of mill- 
ers, we are disposed tv wonder if Mr. Bell’s phrase 
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“ancient and honorable” applies to anything connected 
with milling more aptly than to its current arithmetic. 
Our own youthful memories go back to the expression 
“the feed offsets the cost of milling” and, somewhat 
later, to the wide acceptance of the arbitrary figure 
of twenty-five cents per barrel as covering cost of 
producing flour. It somewhat appears that there is 
a lingering scent of the lilac and old lace of these 
ancient computations in the milling atmosphere of 
today. 

We have through the years written much about the 
fine traditions of milling and are proud of having done 
our full share to keep these traditions alive. We 
hope to be permitted to keep on doing so. But just 
now it seems to us that for the intensely practical 
purpose of maintaining the industry as a going con- 
cern so that it can continue to cherish its traditions 
and enjoy an honorable estate, this particular tradi- 
tion of basing this year’s selling prices on prior years’ 
costs must promptly be blown up and utterly cast out. 

There may, of course, be a hole somewhere in our 
arithmetic. Perhaps there is somewhere a miller who 
can make up figures to show it does not cost fifteen 
cents per barrel more to make flour than it did a 
couple of years ago. If so, we would be glad to 
have them and promise in advance to set them forth 
in suitably black type; also to award to the miller 
who thinks he has them a suitable medal with palms 
and wreath and a space provided for inserting, when 
the time comes, the words “requiescat in pace.” 
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GOOD OLD LAW—GOOD.BY 

UR emotions are mildly stirred by the news that 

the new tax bill contains a clause repealing the 
Mixed Flour Law. In a wholly practical sense, it 
is probable that this law, so important in its time, 
no longer serves any useful purpose, since the food 
and drug controls now are more than sufficient to 
prevent material adulteration or misbranding of flour 
or anything else. 

Yet, in its day the Mixed Flour Law was a great 
and useful law. Indeed, so far as memory inter- 
prets, it probably is fair to say that it was in some 
sense the parent of all legislation insuring the purity 
of foods. At the time of its enactment, so inexpert 
were law makers in effecting prohibitions that now 
are accomplished by little more than a wave of the 
hand that they did not undertake to write a_ bill 
merely saying “thou shalt not” adulterate wheat flour 
with corn flour or other less expensive ingredients. 
They went the long way around and provided com- 
plex regulations and thé payment of a tax by any 
miller who thereafter undertook to put corn flour in 
his product to enable him to sell a dollar or so a 
barrel cheaper than his competitor. 

Nevertheless, the law worked. Gross adultera- 
tion of wheat flour, widely practiced for the first and 
only time in the history of American milling and 
threatening to destroy the trade of all millers who 
preferred not to participate in the nefarious business, 
was stopped overnight, never to be revived. Years 
later, when the bleaching process was discovered, a 
new charge of adulteration was laid at the door of 
milling, and the industry went through another long 
and painful experience before the courts finally clari- 
fied the situation and recognized bleaching as a useful 
process in the milling of wheat into flour. 

We are not so sure that the removal of the re- 
strictions of the law about to be repealed may not 
open the way to the sale, under perfectly legal label- 
ing, of mixtures of the finely milled products of 
wheat and other grains, possibly with ill effects upon 
the industries involved. Yet those in authority re- 
gard this as only a distant possibility and we would 
by no means take issue with them. But the repeal of 
the old law is an event meriting at least this brief 
comment on the fine service it rendered in time of 
grave danger to the good repute of flour and to the 
commercial integrity of the milling industry. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ““Wasco."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 

















WASHINGTON-IDAHO BAKERS 
RESTRAINED BY FTC ORDER 


Inland Empire Bakers Association, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., and its officers and 
member companies engaged in manufac- 
turing and distributing bread and bakery 
products in parts of eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho, have been ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to 
cease and desist from entering into or 
carrying out any combination or conspir- 
acy to fix uniform prices. 

Officers of the association are L. L. 
Francis, president; Mel Jacobsen, vice 
president, and V. B. Pringle, secretary 
and executive manager. 

Member bakers of the association 
named as respondents are Silver Loaf 
Baking Co; E. A. Boge, trading as Boge 
Bros. Bakery, and Olaf Jacobsen, trad- 
ing as Jacobsen’s Bakery, all of Spokane. 
According to the commission’s finding, 
these three respondents are representa- 
tive of the association’s entire membership. 
\s the number of members varies from 
time to time, all were not named spe- 
cifically. 

Under the commission’s order, the re- 
spondents are directed to cease and de- 
sist from engaging in, by co-operative 
or concerted action, or by agreement or 
understanding, any of the following prac- 
tices: 

(1) Fixing or maintaining uniform 
prices for bakery products; (2) entering 
into discussions for the purpose or with 
the effect of agreeing upon, fixing or 
maintaining uniform prices; and (3) co- 
ercing or attempting to coerce any per- 
son, partnership or corporation engaged 
in selling bakery products into establish- 
ing or maintaining uniform prices fixed 
by the respondents. 
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BUFFALO MILL WORKERS 
RECEIVE BOOST IN PAY 
Burrato, N. Y.—A pay increase of 5c 
an hour has been granted approximately 
600 workers in four flour and feed mills 
here, according to an announcement by 
Peter Rybka, business agent, Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Mill Workers Local 19,184 
(A. F. of L.). The increase brings the 
base pay to 85c an hour, probably the 
highest for the country, according to 
Mr. Rybka. The contract also provides 
double time wages for work on the six 
national holidays. It became effective 
July 1, and yill continue one year. The 
mills affected are: Eastern States Mill- 
ing Co., Maritime Milling Co., Pratt 
Food Co., Hecker H-O Division, Hecker 
Products Co. 
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H. C. OFFUTT EXECUTIVE 
OF McMILLEN COMPANIES 


Fort Wayne, Inv.—Harry C. Offutt, 
of Fort Wayne, has been elected vice 
president in charge of production of the 
Central Soya Co. and its subsidiary, the 
MeMillen Feed Mills. 

Mr. Offutt has been a construction 
engineer for 30 years, and president of 
the Indiana Engineering & Construction 
Co. since it was organized in 1914. He 
resigned that position to accept the Mc- 
Millen post. He will maintain a close 
connection with the construction com- 
pany as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 
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MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 

















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


@[NIAGARA) cnc 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING Me. 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


2 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas Ci 


ty 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











je 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








KANSAS 
EXPANSION 








A great pioneer among par- — 
ticularly high quality flours. 
Never cheap, but always rea- 
sonably priced on basis of real 


baking and sales merit. 


* 


There Is No Better Wheat 
Than the Kind We Use 
in Making 


“KANSAS EXPANSION”’ 








The Wichita Flour Mills Co. ¥ 





2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage yan AY 
WICHITA . . KANSAS institute 























TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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OBNTee FULION RCMIPE PAG E’S 
S AS ETT | BAG & COTION Pr 2a FLOURS 
i AM! =| THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 





Kansas City, Kan. 


= Topeka, Kansas 
MOP wagoagawsawae 


= 
‘ 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-run 


Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


—~ 


WALL~ ROGALS KY MILLING CO. 


“: ME PREREON, KANGAS id 














Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRuCcTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 





600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Canadian 





CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


1001 Lumsden Bldg. 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








CANADIAN MILLERS HAVE GOOD YEAR 
WITH EXPORTS HIGH 


—<p)>——_ 


Adverse Conditions on Atlantic, 


Food Control in England, Cause 


Gloomy Outlook for Coming Year—Wheat 


Price Increase 


‘Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian milling 
year now drawing to a close is expected 
to show somewhat better profits than its 
predecessor. This is due to the greater 
volume of exports shown by its first 10 
months. These brought total output to 
a point where even though profits per 
barrel of flour produced were small the 
totals are better in the aggregate. This 
is always the case in flour milling and 
is the reason why so many millers strive 
to enlarge production despite the fact 
that in doing so they reduce what they 
make on each barrel. 

Unfortunately, this latter policy has 
serious drawbacks. When lean _ times 
come smaller output involves so much 
in the way of greater cost per barrel 
that profits disappear altogether, unless 
flour prices can be advanced accordingly. 
That is not possible when a ceiling is 
in effect. Current prices for flour were 
fixed in the fall of 1941 when business 
was active and exports at a level far 
above those of today. As a consequence 
the year now ending will show profits 
which may not be possible again while 
conditions on the Atlantic restrict ship- 


Worries Trade 


ping and food control in England cuts 
down demand for Canadian flour there. 

Another factor in the current situation 
which is giving the greatest concern to 
flour mills is the position set up by an 
increase of 20c bu in wheat which goes 
into effect on the new crop. There is no 
provision in the ceiling on flour and 
bread by which higher prices for wheat 
can be added to costs of these products. 
The ceiling as it stands is fixed for the 
duration and control authorities hold 
that any change in bread is impossible. 
Wages and other factors in the cost of 
living might be upset by higher prices 
for bread, they say. 

Another cent per loaf would more 
than cover the increase in wheat and 
there are many who believe that the 
sound thing to do is to allow that ad- 
vance. But for other reasons the govern- 
ment at Ottawa is unwilling to take the 
risk. The alternative is to absorb the 
loss by means of a subsidy of some kind 
on all flour or bread consumed in do- 
mestic markets. The choice of the gov- 
ernment has not yet been announced, but 
it will have to be made soon. 





ONTARIO MILLERS WARNED 
OF HIGH MOISTURE WHEAT 


Onvt.—The 


Millers Association is warning its mem- 


‘Toronto, Ontario Flour 
bers about the moisture content of On- 
tario winter wheat. Combined winter 
wheat is reported running high in mois- 
ture and the storing qualities are there- 
by affected. 

Government grading specifications call 
for 14% moisture. An attempt last year 
to raise the limit to 1442% did not suc- 
ceed as that was considered too high 
for Ontario soft wheat. 

Millers are advised to adhere to the 
rulings of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners and on wheat running 15% 
moisture to make a deduction of 2@3c 
bu. It is pointed out by the association 
that failure to do so is simply encourag- 
ing the threshing of wheat before it is 
ready and penalizing the farmer and 
shipper who handles wheat according to 
specifications. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT IN STORE 

Toronto, Ont.—The quantity of Cana- 
dian wheat in store and in transit in all 
positions on this continent on July 17 
was 404,007,803 bus, compared with 461,- 
618,414 on the corresponding date last 
year. Of this year’s quantity 789,747 bus 
were durum wheat, which shows a heavy 
falling off as compared with last yedr’s 
figure of 2,100,230 bus. 


EXPORTS REDUCE MILLFEED 
SUPPLIES AROUND ONTARIO 


Toronto, Onr.—The additional 50% ex- 
port privileges on millfeeds produced 
from winter wheat has cleaned up all 
available supplies in this part of Can- 
ada. The increase was allowed by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to 
compensate for the disparity between 
what mills had to pay for winter wheat, 
and their ceiling selling prices on the 
flour. 

This privilege applies on millfeed pro- 
duced from Dec. 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1942, and does not extend into the new- 
crop season when wheat is expected to 
be more reasonable in price than dur- 
ing the latter half of the previous year. 

There is not enough millfeed available 
at the moment to take up all the ad- 
ditional export permits but this condi- 
tion will right itself in time. At present 
there is a better demand from United 
States markets for shorts than for bran. 
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COMMONS REPORT UPHOLDS 
ACTIONS OF WHEAT BOARD 
Winnirec, Man. — “Unwarranted at- 
tacks on the board, in the performance 
of its duty in carrying out government 
policy, are not only unjustified but are 
definitely harmful and liable to shake the 
confidence of the producer and taxpayer 
of the country in the integrity of the 


Wheat Board officials.” This statement 
was contained in the House of Commons 
agricultural committee’s report on the 
operations of the Canadian Wheat Board 
tabled recently in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Most of the 12 sittings of the commit- 
tee discussed “allegations” of Conserva- 
tive House Leader Hanson. In each case 
the committee said it had found the 
board’s actions correct. 

The committee report said there ap- 
peared no other course than to leave 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange open in 
line with British wishes. 
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JOHN TURNBULL, TORONTO 
BAKING EXECUTIVE, DIES 


Ontr.—John Turnbull, 73, 
formerly president of Consolidated Bak- 
eries, Ltd., died at his home in Toronto, 
July 17. Mr. Turnbull spent all his life 
in the bakery business and for many 





Toron‘To, 


years was associated with Nasmith’s, Ltd., 
Toronto, which is one of the bakeries 
forming the Consolidated chain. He was 





The Late John Turnbull 


widely known in the industry and also 
in the Canadian milling trade. 

Mr. Turnbull was born in Sanquhar, 
Scotland, coming to Canada in 1890. He 
took an active interest in social and pub- 
lic affairs. For 30 years he was a mem- 
ber of the Toronto public library board 
and had also served as president of two 
of Toronto’s largest clubs. In his more 
active days he was interested in golf. 
He is survived by his widow, two married 
daughters and two sons. One of the 
latter is serving with the Canadian army. 
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L. S. McLAINE APPOINTED 
Winnirpec, Man.—Appointment of L. 


S. McLaine to the position of Dominion. ° 


entomologist and assistant director of 
science service for the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been announced. 


“CANADA APPROVED” 
BREAD FACES TEST 


Trade Awaits Reaction of Public After 
Initial Interest Wears Off—Officials 
Reported “Pleased” 

Toronto, Ont.—Reports from Ottawa 
say authorities there are well pleased 
with results so far obtained in the intro- 
duction of bread which has been fortified 
with a greater content of the vitamins. 
It is admitted that some parts of Can- 
ada have adopted the new government 
sponsored bread more readily than 
The central provinces are lead- 
ing in this; those on the extreme eastern 
and western limits have not done so well. 
To some extent this is due to geographi- 

cal reasons. 


others. 


Whatever the present situation may 
be, the real test is being worked out in 
terms of public demand for bread. If 
the general public shows a continuing 
preference for the bread which the gov- 
ernment is recommending the battle will 
be won. That, in turn, is a matter which 
only time can work out. Almost any- 
body will try a new article of food for 
a time but it must have some unmis- 
takable quality of goodness if it is to 
hold the public allegiance. The testing 
time is now present in Canada and the 
trade at large is watching the trend of 
public demand for fortified bread with 
more than ordinary interest. 
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QUOTAS NOT DECIDED 





WinnireG, Man.—Answering a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
Trade Minister MacKinnon stated no ar- 
rangements have been made for payments 
of wheat storage rates to producers hold- 
ing 1942 grain on their farms. Quotas 
and delivery regulations on the 1942 crop 
could not be announced yet, he added. 
The size of the crop had to be known 
to decide the quotas. 
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EGYPTIAN CONTROLS OVER 

BREAD AND FLOUR REPORTED 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Unless specially 
authorized, Egyptian bakers are forbid- 
den to make or sell any bread except that 
prepared from wheat flour with all its 
constituent elements except bran; and to 
add, in the process of bread making, bran 
or flour of any cereal except wheat, the 
Department of Commerce reports. Flour 
mills and flour merchants, unless special- 
ly authorized, are forbidden to extract or 
to keep any flour other than wheat flour 
with all its constituent elements except 
bran. The military order containing 
these regulations became effective June 
10, and was published in the Journal 
Officiel of that date. 

Bakeries are forbidden to sell or other- 
wise dispose of any flour which has been 
furnished to them by the competent 
authorities for the purpose of making 
bread, according to another military or- 
der issued on the same date. The sale of 
flour wholesale is forbidden, unless by 
special authorization, in establishments 
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which usually sell flour retail. Every 
sale of flour weighing over 140 lbs is 
considered “wholesale.” 

Flour mills are forbidden to sell or 
otherwise dispose of any quantity of 
wheat, rice or corn which they may have 
in stock. They may sell wheat, rice or 
corn flour only in return for special 
tickets issued by the Ministry of Sup- 
plies. 
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STORAGE SITUATION 
GROWS TIGHTER AT 
CANADIAN LAKEHEAD 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from the 
head-of-the-lakes indicate a tight situa- 
tion there in the matter of storage space 
for grain. Available capacity at Fort 
William and Port Arthur is about 145,- 
000,000 bus. Present stocks on hand are 
130,000,000 bus. Weekly movement out- 
ward varies according to vessel space 
available. Last week 4,000,000 bus were 
shipped eastward by water and 487,000 
by rail. 

For the railways this congestion at the 
lukehead is more than serious. Thousands 


HARVEST LABOR SHORTAGE 
IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Draftees 
Indian reservations, school children 
and spare-time workers in western 
towns and cities, appear to be the 
only reserves for handling western 
Canada’s 1942 grain crop. J. G. 
Gardiner, Dominion minister of agri- 
culture, has promised the co-opera- 
tion of the department of Indian af- 
fairs in connection with harvest help. 


from 


of cars, filled with grain from the prair- 
ies, are standing in the terminal yards 
waiting to be unloaded. Some have been 
there for weeks. From 400 to 500 cars 
are being unloaded daily but the inflow 
exceeds that number so the confusion 
grows. 

Now there is a growing fear in grain 
and transportation circles that when 
new crop wheat moves in its full flood 
the lakehead terminals will see some real 
trouble. The new crop of wheat may 
reach 400,000,000 bus, in addition to 
other grains. Available storage space in 
all positions may be half that quantity. 

Temporary accommodation on farms 
or at production points will have to take 
care of the surplus. Makeshift arrange- 
ments on the farms where wheat is 
grown must suffice as storage accommo- 
dation for the earlier part of the crop 
year or until exports have relieved some 
of the pressure. 
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EFFORTS MADE TO IMPROVE 
FOOD SITUATION IN INDIA 

Lonpon, Enc.—A statement was made 
recently in Delhi by N. R. Sarker, the 
education, health and lands minister in 
the Delhi parliament, on the scarcity of 
various commodities in India. He said 
that because of the poor harvests and 
the stoppage of imports from Burma, 
the supply of staple food grains, par- 
ticularly rice, was reduced in the season 
of 1941-42. 

On the other hand the demand for 
both rice and wheat had substantially 
increased through the needs of the de- 
fense forces and of Ceylon, which, in 
the absence of imports from Burma, had 
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become wholly dependent on India for 
meeting the deficit in her food supply. 
He estimated the deficit of grain sup- 
plies in India at 2,100,000 tons of rice 
and 400,000 tons of wheat. 

These deficits, however, had been par- 
tially offset by the additional 880,000 
tons of millet produced as the result of 
the government’s “grow more food” 
campaign. As a further result of this 
campaign an additional 10,000,000 acres 
were being put under food crops. 

By means of subsidies of one kind 
and another, farmers had been encour- 
aged and induced to cultivate waste 
land and to substitute food grains for 
cotton, jute and linseed crops. 
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ERSATZ FLOUR REPORTED 

CAUSE OF POISONED BREAD 

New York, N. Y.—British radio pro- 
grams heard here by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System tell of several serious 
cases of bread poisoning in Berlin fol- 
lowing an order to German bakers call- 
ing for 90% ersatz flour in bread. <Ac- 
cording to the radio the ersatz flour is 
made of waste products from the chemi- 
cal industry. It is also reported that in 
the future ersatz wheat, legumes or rice 
will be furnished to the Germans in re- 
turn for wheat coupons, and that the 
quality of oats will be reduced, with a 
larger amount of bran used. 
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BAKERY WASHED AWAY BY FLOOD 
Bayrietp, Wis.—The Kallrud Bakery 

was one of several business firms on 

the main street which was gutted by the 
raging torrent of water which swept 
through Bayfield July 17, causing dam- 
ages to the village estimated at $300,000 
or more. The torrent of water of the 

“flash” flood bored into the rear of the 

bakery, cutting a channel directly 

through the store to burst out of the 
front, leaving side walls and roof over 
it. All equipment was lost. 
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SUPER OPENS AT STEVENS POINT 
Stevens Point, Wis.—A new Great 

Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. super market 
has been opened at Main and Church 
streets here. Harley Bushnell is man- 
ager. The store is housed in a 70x120-ft 
building. Individual departments in- 
clude sections for bakery products and 
dairy products, as well as other food- 
stuffs. 








F. A. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
New British Columbia Bakers Association 
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British Columbia Bakers Organize 
Association to Better Industry 


Vancovver, B. C.—A province-wide or- 
ganization aimed at bettering the condi- 
tions of the baking trade in general in 
British Columbia and also to assist in 
the war effort has been formed in the 
British Columbia Bakers 
just incorporated. 


Association, 


Head offices of the new body are lo- 
Already the mem- 
bership is climbing rapidly and it is ex- 
pected that a large section of the 300 
bakers in the province will join. The 
association was formed with the object 
of promoting and developing the welfare 
of the baking and confectionery industry 
together with all those associated with it. 

The new association will work with 
the Vancouver Master Bakers Associa- 
tion which has been operating here for 
some years. One of the main objectives 
will be to assist in the war effort by joint 
action in eliminating unnecessary use of 
gas and tires through curtailed deliveries. 
There will also be the subject of sugar 
conservation. 


cated in Vancouver. 


Up to the present the smaller, over-the- 
counter baker who bakes and sells his 
production in the same shop, has not been 
in any organization and now a province- 
wide organization has been provided to 
handle the increasing number of prob- 
lems which are facing the industry as 
a result of the war. 

Heading the association will be B. M. 
Colwell, manager of Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., in Vancouver. The directorate is 
made up of the following men: C. Lorne, 
D. Spencer, Ltd; H. Armstrong, Robert- 
sons Bakeries, Ltd; H. Leeworthy, Al- 


exandra Bakery; D. B. McLeod, Cana- 
dian Window Bakeries, Ltd., all of Van- 
couver; G. Bader, Abbottsford Bakery, 
Abbottsford; W. S. Norrington and J. P. 
Land, Victoria; G. S. Sutherland, Kelow- 
na; W. Thomas, Ladysmith; E. E. 
Heagle, National System of Baking, Ltd., 
Vancouver; C. H. Cunnings and J. C. 
Brault, Vancouver; LeRoy Hood, Nelson, 
and J. Auchterlonie, Cumberland. 

Secretary-treasurer of the new body 
is F, A. Wilson, who is also secretary 
of the Vancouver Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Wilton has been in charge 
for several years, succeeding the late 
Ian C. Davidson. He fias long been 
identified with merchandising and ac- 
counting work and maintains offices at 
Suite 5, 199 East Eighth Avenue, Van- 
couver. 

The association works in conjunction 
with the National Council of the Baking 
Industry in Ottawa, dealing with matters 
pertaining to wartime regulations affect- 
ing the industry and will seek co-opera- 
tion in connection with savings to be 
effected in support of the war effort. 
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NEW OFFICERS OF SCOTTISH 
FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 
Lonvon, Eno.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Scottish Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation on June 9, the following officers 
were elected: president, W. M. T. Rus- 
sell, of D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd; 
vice president, R. M. Nicol, of Robert 
Neill, Ltd; with R. 
secretary (permanent). 


Ralston Ness as 


————$ $$ 


The Founder of Britain’s First School of Baking 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


European Manager of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lonvon, Eno.—The 50th anniversary 
of the Borough Polytechnic (Education- 
al Institution), London, will be cele- 
brated next September. C. T. Millis, 
who was the first principal of the insti- 
tute, resides at Manor Fields, Putney 
Hill, London, and has been asked to 
attend the celebration and to address 
the meeting. Mr. Millis held the office 
of principal for 30 years, and during 
that period was one of the founders 
of the National School of Bakery and 
Confectionery, which was the first school 
of baking to be founded in England 
and is believed to be the first school of 
its kind in the world. 

In 1894 Mr. Millis started a class in 
bread making for evening students, and 
this was the beginning of the present 
school of baking, which was built in 
1898. Mr. Millis and T. Fletcher, a 
baker of Birmingham, who was presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Master Bakers and _ Confectioners, 
formed a committee called the Bakery 
Advisory Committee, which was respon- 
sible for the creation of the school of 
baking. 

A baker named J. Blandy was the 
first head of the school and later on was 
succeeded by John Kirkland. Mr. Kirk- 
land for many years acted as corre- 
spondent for THe NorTHwersterN MILL- 
eR and THe American Baker. He is 
now living in Wales and in all proba- 
bility will attend the fiftieth anniversary 
gathering. He was succeeded as head 


of the school by E. B. 
also frequently has contributed articles 
to this journal. At present he is act- 
ing as manager of one of the leading 
bakeries in northern Ireland, having 
been “lent” by the National School of 
Bakery for the duration of the war, 
and the acting head of the school is 
J. Stewart. 

Although the number of students at- 
tending the school is not large, owing to 
war conditions, it continues to carry on 
and in addition to its educational work 
is rendering valuable assistance to the 
Ministry of Food in the way of research. 


Bennion, who 


Mr. Millis is one of the best known 
authorities on technical education and 
the author of several books, which are 
regarded as textbooks on the subject of 
technical education. In 1932 he wrote 
a book entitled “Education for Trades 
and Industries,’ which is regarded as 
one of the most complete works ever 
published on technical subjects. The 
book gives an historical survey of nu- 
merous industries, including the history 
of the National School of Bakery and 
Confectionery, London. He also was 
the author of the book entitled ‘“Tech- 
nical Education—Its Development and 
Aims.” 

Although Mr. Millis is 84 years of 
age he retains his keen interest in tech- 
nical education and recently has written 
still another book on the subject, but 
its publication is held up on account 
of the shortage of paper. 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 





EXTRA HOUR 


ed ad DOUGH “aT cD 


— 9 Wi 


1S voi 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








MK ¢ s INE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comely | in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 














Flour Milling in 
the Napoleonic Era 
By H. H. Manchester 


A l YHROUGHOUT the whole era of 
the French Revolution and_ the 
Napoleonic wars, flour milling was 

greatly influenced by the rapid economic 

changes. 

During the eighteenth century up to 
1792, wheat had averaged in England 
about $1.15 a bushel, at which price the 
skilled mill hand or baker could earn 
about three bushels a week. From 1783 
to.1792 it had risen somewhat, and av- 
eraged $1.25 a bushel. Then in 1795, 
when the influence of the French Revo- 
lution was fully felt, it leaped to $2.82 
a bushel. After a drop for the next 
three years, it jumped again to $3.45 in 
1799, and td $3.54 in 1800. For the next 
15 years it fluctuated in accordance with 
the production from the harvests and 
the demands from the war. Between 
1810 and 1814, or the time of the Battle 
of Waterloo, it averaged about $3 bu, 
or twice as much as in the decade before 
the French Revolution. 

The course of the war was marked by 
at least one panic, that of 1797. It was 
claimed that this was due largely to 
practically forced loans by the govern- 
ment. At all events, the Bank. of Eng- 
land suspended cash payments between 
Feb. 25 and June 24. 

In France, during this era, we find 
artificial fixing of the price of wheat. 
In 1792 wheat there averaged only 90c 
bu, but the next year it jumped to $2.10. 
The parliament thereupon stepped in 
and fixed the price at about $1.08 bu, 
which was thus artificially pegged until 
1800. When this legal restraint was 
removed wheat jumped to an average of 
about $1.52 between 1801 and _ 1805. 
During the next five years it dropped 
back to $1.27, but rose again between 
1811 and 1815 to $1.58. 

What followed immediately after the 
close of the Napoleonic wars is thus de- 
scribed in a contemporary account: 

“While the events were in progress 
which led to the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and the peace of Europe in the 
spring of 1814, the speculation in ex- 
portable commodities . . reached its 
height. The prices of all colonial prod- 
uce, and of other articles of export . . . 
advanced very considerably, some be- 
yond all precedent. The extraordinary 
demand arising out of that speculation 

. occasioned such an extra employ- 
ment of workmen . . . as enabled them 
to demand a considerable advance in 
wages.” 

In the United States the end of the 
war in 1814 brought about a similar 
boom. In the words of Macmaster: “The 
very moment the blockade was lifted, 
this mass of domestic produce poured 
forth on the markets of Europe, which 
had long been waiting to receive it. 

. Merchants, before the contents of 
the treaty were known, began to pre- 
pare for an immense trade.” 

Imports jumped in the same way. As 
Macmaster put it: “They came not in a 
few ships, but in great fleets, and in such 
quantities as had never been known in 
the experience of the oldest inhabitants. 

The captains in charge of the 
goods hurried them to the auction block, 
where enormous prices were secured in 
consequence of the buyers 
against each other.” 

But this post-war boom was only 
transitory, and was followed by a crisis. 


. MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


July 29, 1942 





GUARANTEED 
Ky, UNIFORMITY 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriurme Co., Inman, Kan. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











ees Bere Dens 
} WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
| 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Haseena 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 
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As the Englishman, Tooke, described it: 
“The ships found to their cost, when it 
was too late, that the effective demand 
had been greatly overrated; for what- 
ever might be the desire of the foreign 
consumers to possess articles so long out 
of their reach, they were limited in 
means of purchase. . . . The low prices 
which alone the consumers abroad were 
able to pay, were still further reduced 
in value by the advance in our exchange 
. and it is a well-known fact that 
the losses upon a large proportion of the 
goods shipped to the Continent were not 
less than 50%.” 

For example, wheat, which had been 
$3 bu in England, dropped back to $2.25 
the next year, and to $1.80 in 1819 and 
1820. In the meantime the wages of a 
skilled workman in England, who had 
received about 60c a day in 1790, jumped 
to more than twice that amount at the 
close of the war in 1815, but dropped 
back to about $1 
couple of years. 


a day in the next 


In the United States a similar move- 
ment took place. The post-war boom of 
1816 was followed by a sudden slump. 
In 1816 wheat here was $1.75 bu, and 
flour $10 bbl; but when the break came 
wheat dropped to 75c bu, and flour to 
$4.50 bbl. Other factors made matters 
worse, and the first of the important 
financial crises in this country followed 
in 1819, four years after the close of 
the war. 

In England, which was not jeopardized 
by a wildcat currency, recovery was 
quicker. At the beginning of 1819 the 
speech from the throne declared: “The 
prince regent has the greatest pleasure 
in being .able to inform you that the 
trade, commerce and manufactures of 
the country are in a most flourishing 
condition.” 
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To Replace Rubber 


Oak Lugs Prove 
Satisfactory in 
Tractor Tests 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Oak lugs on trac- 





tors to replace rubber proved to be effi- 
cient in tests on the E. B. Shawver farm 
near Wichita July 6 and since then large 
numbers of farmers have been trying oak 
lugs with considerable success. 

Oak lugs are the invention of James 
Landers, of the regional OPA tire ra- 
tioning division at Dallas. He brought 
them here for their first test. H. O. 
Davis, state director of OPA, and C. D. 
Chapman, state tire rationing official, re- 
ported that the wooden lugs would be 
very good for temporary use. They will 
not last long and are calculated to carry 
a farmer through harvest and a little 
more. 

A Wichita millwork company and a 
steel company are producing the lugs. 
They cost approximately $20 to $25, de- 
pending on the size of the wheels. The 
farmer driving the tractor at the test 
said that the wooden lugs caused no more 
vibration than would be expected from 
ordinary tires. 

The lugs’ are 5x5 inches and are at- 
tached to the rim by a metal rod, which 
runs through the lugs and is tightened 
by a turn buckle. The lugs are designed 
only for temporary use during the emer- 
gency. It is thought their use may be- 
come general next year. 


WABASHA 
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is keen to keep its flours tuned to the 


bakers’ needs. For instance— 


BIG JO Special 


is now ready, with a guaranteed per- 


formance record. 


What BIG JO Special is and does: 


. It’s a short patent flour 


. It’s a mellow type of flour for pan 


bread bakers. 
. It mixes easier. 
. Less fermentation time. 


. An easier working flour all around. 


Try it— You'll like it 


WABASHA ROLLE 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


R MILL 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 


1882-1942 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon 


Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 


of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








FLOUR 
FEED 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, IL 


routed via the 


Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








A 





_J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


cHER-Danret.s-Miptand Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard #3 
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buffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SANDWICH RESEARCH.—A book 
called “Good Cheer,” by an Englishman 
named Hackwood, seems to throw some 
new light upon the sandwich, though it 
is not specifically presented as such but 
is only incidental to a dissertation upon 
forks. 
in the Spectator, which says: 

“Until the dawn of the seventeenth 
century, forks were few and far be- 


We find the matter abstracted 


tween. The ordinary Englishman used 


either his fingers or a spoon. A large 
our national dishes were 
the form of elaborately 
prepared pottages, highly spiced, served 
in a bowl and eaten as porridge with a 
spoon. Meat was cooked on spits, and 
the servants handed the spits to each 
guest, who would cut off the portion 
he desired and allow it to fall upon a 
piece of bread held neatly underneath. 
That, more or less, was how Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson fed. Forks were first 
introduced into England in 1611 by 
Thomas Coryate, who had observed these 
refinements while in Italy. They were 
much derided by the sturdy English as 
foreign flummery, and there are jokes 
in Ben Jonson and Fletcher about the 
‘fork-carrying traveler.’ ” 

Now, clearly, this seems to indicate 
that prior to 1600, for an indefinite but 
probably very long period, sandwiches 
at least of the open variety were com- 
mon to the Englishman. And in view 
of this natural and doubtless general 
use of bread as a carrier for meat, it 
occurs to us that altogether too much 
credit has been given to John Montagu, 
the fourth Earl of Sandwich, as_ the 
originator of that slightly more elab- 
orate device by which a morsel of meat 
is purveyed to the palate between two 
pieces of bread rather than as an un- 
covered deposit upon one. In fact, we 
are inclined to become completely apos- 
tate to the Earl of Sandwich tradition, 
even though it is so firmly grounded in 
the English consciousness as to be em- 
bedded in all the dictionaries. The 
word book on our desk says Sandwich 
(died 1792) “used to have slices of 
bread with ham between brought to him 
at the gaming-table, to enable him to go 
on playing without intermission”; whence 
comes the definitiun: “Two thin slices 
of bread, plain or buttered, with some 
savory article of food, as sliced or pot- 
ted meat, fish or fowl, placed between: 
as. a ham sandwich; a cheese sandwich.” 
Examples: 


number of 
therefore in 


Claret, sandwich, and an appetite, 

Are things which make an English evening 
pass. —Byron, Don Juan, v. 58. 
But seventy-two chickens do not give a 
very large meal for a thousand people, even 

when backed up by sandwiches. 
—Saturday ‘Rev., April, 1874, p. 492. 


But Spectator goes on to a more far- 
reaching deduction from the evidence 
about forks. He thinks there has been 
a notable decline in the art. of cookery 


in Britain, and that the fork is the 
cause of it. The fork, he says, facili- 
tated the sandwich, by conspiring with 
the knife to bring the whole haunch to 
the table for carving—or for converting 
into sandwiches. And the more forking 
and knifing, and the more sandwiching 
there was, the fewer became those old 
spoon delicacies. 

This view, however, pays no flattery 
to the sandwich. Would it not be bet- 
ter to take another facet of the matter, 
and suggest the abolition of the fork? 
This would return us to the fingers that 
were before forks—and to more sand- 
wiches. For we are no less occupied, at 
mealtime, than the sportive Montagu, 
and consumption of bread, as an ersatz 
for the fork, should go upward by leaps 
and gulps. 

We must share with you, in parting 
with the subject, this glimpse, from the 
Spectator, of English gastronomics in 
the pre-fork period: 

“At King John’s Christmas Feast in 
1213, according to the evidence of the 
Close Rolls, we find that no less than 
8,000 chickens, 420 head of pork, 10,000 
salt eels and 27 hogsheads of wines were 
set before the company. The quality, as 
distinct from the quantity, of English 
food, also had a high reputation. There 
was a dish called ‘mortrewes’ (a mince 
of pork and chicken flavoured with eggs, 
ginger, saffron, cinnamon and galingale), 
which was highly esteemed, and our 
cooks had a world-wide reputation for 
what were called ‘sotelties’ or ‘subtleties,’ 
which were devices in sugar, ‘tot fait’ 
or toffee, pastry and meringue repre- 
senting such incidents as St. Catherine 
on her wheel, or the pelican nursing her 
young.” 


Phooey for sugar shortage! The Unit- 
ed States Beet Sugar Association says 
that “thanks to our own home grown 
beet sugar we need never face a serious 
sugar famine. ...We need never again 
be entirely dependent upon imports of 
cane sugar.” ... Another post-war trade 
tangle for Secretary Hull. 


Somehow or other we missed the 
word bread when President Roosevelt used 
it in that mid-June broadcast, and only 
now, through the medium of a British 
trade journal, do we become aware of it. 
British Baker was speaking of Musso- 
lini’s pre-war apostrophe to the staff of 
life, which had a world-wide round of 
applause. “Now,” the Baker commented, 
“it is Mr. Roosevelt’s turn... . He has 
expressed the belief that the four free- 
doms of common humanity are as much 
elements of man’s need as air and sun- 
light, bread and salt.” ... We do re- 
member what Mr. Roosevelt said about 
the four freedoms, and it is worth re- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








peating here, there and everywhere: ... 
“Deprive him,” said the President, “of all 
these freedoms and he dies; deprive him 
of part of them and part of him withers; 
give them to him in full abundant meas- 
ure and he will cross the threshold of a 
new age, the greatest age of men. These 
freedoms are the right of men of every 
creed and every race, wherever they live.” 


And did you know that in the United 
States of America there are today ap- 
proximately 8,000 national, state and local 
trade associations? Grouped by business 
fields, such as food, textiles, machinery, 
distribution, transportation, foreign trade, 
etc., these associations are listed by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


5 A letter from Gillespie Bros. 
Pty. Ltd., a leading flour milling company 
of Sydney, Australia, contains this para- 
graph: ... “We are very pleased to see 
such a lot of Americans out this way, and 
feel sure that this is going to strengthen 
the bond between your Country and ours. 
We cannot express anything but admira- 
tion for the efficient way in which you 
have organized your Forces. Everybody 
here is united in their praise for the way 
in which the Boys are conducting them- 
selves out here—they are a splendid lot, 
and we feel certain that they are capable 
of carrying out successfully the big job 
that is in front of them.” 





Contributors’ Corner 











Associated with agricultural work since 
his early teens, Quincy H. Martinson, 
agricultural editor of the Winnipeg 
Tribune, has been correspondent for THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER and its iated 


authority on agriculture. There he re- 
mained until December, 1939, when he re- 
signed to take over the agricultura! 
editorship of the Tribune. 

While at the Free Press “Marty” was 
assistant to James McAnsh, markets edi- 


tor, and his predecessor as Winnipeg 


t 


hier” 





Quincy H. Martinson 
correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN 
Mitter. Mr. McAnsh, by the way, is now 
statistician for the agricultural branch of 
The Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Ottawa. 

Save for a few odd days, Mr. Martin- 
son has attended every market session 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange since 
early June, 1928, and is well known to 
the grain and milling trades. He still 
covers the market and, in addition, all 





publications since 1937. 

He was born at Winnipeg and received 
part of his primary education in that 
city. At 13 he moved with his fam- 
ily to a farm at Douglas, some 17 miles 
from Brandon, Man, There he complet- 
ed his primary and secondary education, 
and at the same time, with his feet firm- 
ly planted on his father’s acres, he gained 
a practical knowledge of general agricul- 
ture. 

After six years on the farm he returned 
to Winnipeg and for two years was en- 
gaged as a machinist in a large bag fac- 
tory. However, a talent for newspaper 
work popped up, and his interest in agri- 
culture wouldn’t stay down, with the re- 


sult that, in the spring of 1928, he joined — 


the agricultural department of the Win- 
nipeg Free Press under the guidance of 
Dr. E. Cora Hind, agricultural editor of 
that paper and internationally recognized 


pha of agricultural work, including 
livestock, crop reporting and estimating 
western Canada’s crop yields at the end 
of each crop season. While not a grad- 
uate in agriculture, he regularly attends 
the meetings of the Eastern Manitoba 
Branch of the Canadian Society of Tech- 
nical Agriculturists and other farm and 
agricultural gatherings. 

The Winnipeg Tribune is campaigning 
for a permanent agricultural policy for 
Canada, including a broad conservation 
program, and Mr. Martinson is neces- 
sarily a wheel horse in this important 
work, For THE NORTHWESTERN MIUILLER, 
in its job of adequately reporting affairs 
that touch the interests of the breadstuffs 
industries in the huge portion of Canada 
that is under his operation, he is a whole 
team of horses. He is one of the most 
capable and energetic correspondents in 
the Miller Publishing Co.’s big family of 
trade writers and specialists. 
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ARNOLD 


_ wn 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 


CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











(BAG eg 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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INDIA’S VAST AREA OF 
UNCULTIVATED LAND 

The total area of India—without 
Burma—is estimated at 1,575,000 square 
miles, or 1,008,000,000 acres. The great- 
er part of this land is not cultivated; in 
1936-37 only 29% of the country’s total 
area was actually under crops. Thus 
India has vast tracts of arable land as 
yet uncultivated, though it is a country 
where farm holdings are extremely small 
and the hunger for more land is ever 
present. The explanation lies largely in 
the inadequate supply of water, for con- 
siderable sections of land are well above 
average in fertility. 

Of all the factors in India that limit 
the extension of land under cultivation 
and the yield per acre, lack of water is 
the most important. The source of 90% 
of the rainfall is the southwest monsoon, 
lasting from June through September. 
Precipitation is not evenly distributed, 
ranging from well over 100 inches to 
not more than 3 inches. For this reason 
the country is divided into (a) protected 
areas, or areas of abundant rainfall, in- 
cluding Burma, Assam, Eastern Bengal 
and the Western Ghauts; (b) precarious 
areas, or tracts of uncertain rainfall, in- 
cluding Bombay, Udaipur, and Ajmer; 
and (c) regions of drouth, e.g., Sind, 
Western Rajputana, and Western Pun- 
jab. 

Irrigation, which is used for nearly 
one fifth of the total area under crops 
in India, has done much to alleviate the 
situation. There still remains, however, 
four fifths of the cultivated land subject 
to the sharp transition from dry to wet 
season and the occasional failure of the 
monsoon rain to provide sufficient pre- 
cipitation over extensive areas. The net 
result is that even today millions of 
Indian farmers live in the shadow of 
periodically recurring crop failures 
caused by drouth, and agriculture in 
India continues to remain a “gamble on 
the monsoon.” Hence, the difficulty of 
breaking new land into cultivation (un- 
less artificially irrigated) is one of the 
important reasons of the low yields ob- 
tained in many sections of the country. 

Aside from insufficient precipitation 
and its adverse effect on productivity, 
it should be noted that most of the land 
is poorly cultivated by primitive and in- 
efficient tools. The peasant still sows 
and reaps by hand; he does not make 
full use of the available supply of 
manure from livestock and seldom uses 
artificial fertilizers; he practices little 
scientific crop rotation and uses badly 
mixed seed; and his cattle are small and 
poorly fed, with proportionately low 
draft power. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALFALFA MILL FIRE 


Hvupson, Micu.—A fire which is be- 





lieved to have started from sparks from 
a piece of metal in the grinder caused 
a loss estimated at about $4,000 at the 
Gates Alfalfa Mill here July 12. The fire 
which spread to the dust collector dam- 
aged the machinery considerably but the 
building covered with metal siding and 
metal roof was not badly damaged. The 
alfalfa mills on the same site were de- 
stroyed by fire about three years ago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AKRON BAKERY REOPENED 
Akron, Ou1to.—The Wonder Bakeries, 
Inc., Akron, Ohio, closed since March 13 
as a result of a factional dispute between 





warring A.F.L. and C.I.0O. unions, was 
reopened July 1. 














Regardless 
of New Crop 


Developments 
.- - SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


will continue to produce and supply to its customers .. . 


OUTSTANDING BAKERY FLOURS 
Spring Kansas Soft 


Every One Guarded by Constant Laboratory Control 


ALL IN ONE CAR, IF YOU WISH 


Absolute Guarantee of Quality and Uniformity 


2,000 Barrels Flour . . . 300 Tons Commercial Feed . 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


+ 1 Million Bushels Storage 









BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 











“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into Zesto flour. 


And another important thing—the bread and 
rolls really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
ARGI LL By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS 
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BUSY CHICAGO 

Among outside millers in Chicago last 
week were: A. L. Jacobson, Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas; L. C. Chase, 
Valier & Spies Milling Corp., St. Louis; 
James Mulroy, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill; H. R. McMartin, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; C. C. 
Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; F. C. P. Blodgett, Frank H. Blodg- 
ett, Inc., Janesville, Wis; George V. 
Hayes, secretary North Pacific Millers 
Association, Portland, Oregon; C. Gra- 
ham McGuire, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. 


OLD TIMER HONORED 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade took time out from their grain 
trading on July 21 to pay a tribute to 
Adolph H. Hertz, who was observing 
his eighty-fifth birthday. Mr. Hertz 
joined the exchange in 1893, and is active 
in the corn pit daily. 


GLIDER TRAINING 

Leo J. Lichten, son of Leo F. Lichten, 
representative for Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, has been accepted 
as a glider pilot applicant at the fighter 
command school base at Orlando, Fla. 
Young Lichten was graduated from Boys’ 
High School in Atlanta in 1939 and later 
attended Emory University for two and 
a half years. 


OFFICER PROMOTED 

Captain Graham Campbell, of the U.S. 
air force, son of A. G. Campbell, ex- 
secretary of the Texas Grain Dealers 
Association, has been promoted to major. 
His younger brother, David Campbell, 
a recent graduate of the University of 
Texas, has been commissioned an ensign 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve, assigned to 
the supply corps. 


BAKERS’ PROBLEMS 

C. M. McMillan, Atlanta, secretary of 
the Southern Bakers Association, spent 
in Washington, D. C., 
the latter part of the week where he 
conferred with William A. Quinlan, gen- 
eral counsel and Washington representa- 
tive, American Bakers Association, on 
ODT regulations and other problems of 
bakers. 


several days 


WINTHROP REPRESENTATIVES 

L. K. Batterton and C. A. Miller, of 
the Bakers Sales Co., Atlanta, have been 
appointed representatives for the Win- 
throp Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
and will call on bakers, flour millers and 
blenders. 


NAVAL AIDE 


Helge T. Hansen, manager in Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, for Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., has been notified of his appointment 
as naval officer procurement civilian rep- 
resentative in Hutchinson, in connection 
with a new $10,000,000 naval training 
base to be established near the city. 


AFTER COLORADO FISH 

W. A. Chain, general manager of the 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kan- 
sas, and Mrs. Chain left for a few weeks’ 
vacation in Colorado, where Mr. Chain 


is looking forward to some trout fishing. 
Henry Gutosky, secretary of Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, reported 
success on his fishing efforts during a 
Colorado holiday. 


ALMA MATER 


Back to his alma mater went W. N. 
Kelly, vice president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
recently to speak to graduates at summer 
commencement at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. Mr. Kelly went as repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Board of Re- 
gents, of which he is a member. 


DUAL PURPOSE 


It may be business that took A. L. 
Jacobson, head of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, to Michigan, but 
some at the mill think the fish are in for 
some bad hours. 


NASHVILLE TRADE VISITORS 
Visitors among the Nashville flour buy- 
ers and bakers this week were: J. R. 
Henderson, Atlanta, southeastern region- 
al representative, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; Leo Lichten, Atlanta, Flour Mills 
of America; Jake Dowerman, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Paducah, Ky; and R. 
H. Drake, Evansville, Ind., Dunlop Mill- 
ing Co. 
ON VACATION 
J. Howorka, of Minneapolis-Larabee 


Flour Co., Chicago, was away from his 
office last week enjoying a vacation. 


VISITOR FROM HAWAII 


On leave from his duties as provost 
marshal in Hawaii for the army, Arthur 
Champeny is visiting his brother, Harry 
Champeny, manager of the Oxford (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. 


GOTHAM CALLERS 


Henry H. Cate, official of the Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, -has been 
a recent visitor at the New York Produce 
Exchange. 

B. Kepner, chemist associated with 
the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
was a visitor at the office of S. R. Strisik 
& Co., New York, last week. 

Zene H. Havstad, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., Dallas, called at the office 
of H. J. Greenbank & Co., New York, 
last week for a short visit with his friend, 
J. A. MacNair. 

TEXAS SALES INCREASE 

C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City office man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has returned from a West Texas trip. 
Mr. Tillma reports business conditions 
excellent in the area visited, attributed 
to government spending and defense 
projects. Amarillo boasts of a 25% in- 
crease in population in recent months. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 

Walter E. Sands, Sands Taylor & 
Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., is vaca- 
tioning at Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


DISAPPOINTED IN ENRICHMENT 

Miss Myra Reagan, southeastern rep- 
resentative of the national nutrition pro- 
gram for the Federal Securities Agency, 
Birmingham, spent several days in Nash- 
ville recently. She attended a meeting 


of the Nashville nutrition committee and 
a similar meeting at Peabody College. 
Miss Reagan reported that a disappoint- 
ingly small percentage of flour being 
offered in her territory was enriched— 
this being especially true of the flour on 
display in the rural and small town gro- 
cery stores. 


IN CAPITAL 


William F. Goodale, Jr., Berwick Cake 
Co., Boston, and president of the New 
England Bakers Association, and J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., New England manager of 
the Doughnut Corp. of America, were in 
Washington recently. 


FLOUR MAN IN OPA 

Harold Thurman, of the Thurman Co., 
flour firm, Boston, has been appointed to 
the Massachusetts state division of the 
Office of Price Administration. 


HOME FOR VACATION 


Walter H. Dietz, now identified with 
the Sugar Section of OPA, Washington, 
and for many years a prominent New 
England baker, returned to Boston re- 
cently to spend a brief vacation with his 
family. 


WITH ATLANTA TRADE 


S. O. Powell, Jacksonville, Fla., South- 
east division manager, bulk products 
sales, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited 
the regional office of the company in At- 
lanta last week and called on the trade 
with L. C. Medford of that office. 


FRANCES PEEK MARRIED 

Miss Frances Peek, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard K. Peek, Kansas City, 
will be married the evening of July 29 
at the home of her parents to David E. 
Price, of Nevada, Mo. Mr. Peek is vice 
president and general manager of the 
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Kansas City branch of Percy Kent Bag 
Co. His brothers, John Peek, president 
of the company, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Robert Peek, flour 
broker of Little Rock, Ark., are in Kan- 
sas City for the wedding. 


TO COOL CANYONS 

T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, retired 
mill executive, is planning to leave soon 
with Mrs. Thatcher for the cool canyons 
of New Mexico, where they will be guests 
of their son, Stanton Thatcher, 
family. 
EAGLE REPRESENTATIVE 

A. J. Kaiser, who has been associated 
with the H. J. Heinz Co., has been ap- 
pointed Milwaukee, Wis., representative 
to the Eagle Roller Mill Co., of New 
Ulm, Minn. The territory was formerly 
covered by Charles Tronson, who resigned 
to go into the insurance field some time 
ago. 


and 


FEED MEN VISITORS 

Robert P. O’Brien, vice president, and 
Clyde H. Hendrix, general sales man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Feed Mills, Clinton, 
Iowa, visited Wesby Parker, manager 
of the Kansas City division of the com- 
pany, July 27. 


ACME NAMES SALESMAN 


Charles C. Reynolds, sales manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has announced the appointment of 
S. L. Denhollem, Dallas, as salesman to 
represent the company in East Texas. 
Mr. Denhollem succeeds V. G. Periman, 
who has been called into the armed 
service. 

IN THE EAST 


Ward Magill, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, is in the eastern 
states on business. 





Old Abbey Mills of England 


‘4 I N HE history of the mills of Shrews- 
bury, England, affords an excel- 
lent illustration of the manner in 

which, in the early days of the feudal 

system of William the Conqueror, a 

milling soke was established and built 

up; also of the manner in which, later, 

despite fully confirmed rights, such a 

property was destroyed by, or in defer- 

ence to, public agitation. 

The earliest actual title of Shrewsbury 
Abbey to the rights in question is found 
in a charter dated 1083, of Roger Mont- 
gomery, Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Passing over certain intervening 
grants, the next evidence is a charter 
in 1120 by Henry I. Whatever opinion 
may be entertained as to the abbey 
possessing the multure of the city in 
virtue of Roger’s charter, there can be 
no doubt as to its grant, or rather re- 
grant, by Henry in his own personal 
right as Earl of Shrewsbury. The fol- 
lowing is the clause bestowing the ma- 
norial milling rights: 

“All the foregoing, the illustrious King 
Henry (I), before his entire council in 
London, with his signature and seal con- 
firmed. He conceded also to the monks 
the multure of the whole city of Shrews- 
bury, directing that within the entire 
circuit of the city, neither at one bridge 
nor the other, none should make a mill 
except the monks, or any whom they 
have authorized.” 

In 1227, Henry III fully confirmed 


this grant of city multure by Henry I: 

“Henry, &c. Know ye that we have 
conceded to the abbot and monks of the 
church of Shrewsbury the under-men- 
tioned lands, titles, and churches. . 

“By gift of Earl Roger, one road be- 
side the said abbey, that is the Before- 
the-Gate, with all mills and revenues 
appurtenant to the said road... . 

“By gift of King Henry, ancestor of 
King Henry, our ancestor, one fishery 
under the bridge of Shrewsbury and all 
the multure of the city: so that none 
may make a mill on the Severn or the 
territory of that town except the said 
monks. 

“Given by the hand of the Venerable 
Father Randulph, Bishop of Chichester, 
our Chancellor, at Westminster, June 25, 
in the eleventh year of our reign [1227].” 

In 1267, Shrewsbury Abbey had the 
misfortune to be deprived, by the in- 
fluence of Henry III, of the valuable 
milling rights which he himself had con- 
firmed. 

Between 1227 and 1267, the burgesses 
of Shrewsbury, bound to grind at the 
manor mills, endeavored to break the 
soke, and erected private mills. The 
abbot, not being manorial lord, had not 
himself the right to destroy the illicit 
mills, and accordingly brought an action 
at Salop assizes to restrain their owners 
from using them. 

The hearing was pending, when, in the 
autumn of 1267, Henry III being then 
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in Shrewsbury, intent on promoting the 
loyalty of the great border city, the case 
was withdrawn “by the action of com- 
mon friends,” and a so-called “compro- 
mise” was made. By this the abbey 
absolutely lost its manorial milling 
rights. 

It is patent that it was not the spirit 
of the age that was adverse to the 
monastic mills, but the spirit of the bur- 
gesses of Shrewsbury. The spirit of the 
age advocated the then beneficial scheme 
of the wealthy and powerful providing 
a sufficiency of properly equipped mills 
throughout the country. 

In virtue of that spirit the kingdom 
was filled with such feudally supported 
mills. 

Prince and squire, monk and secular, 
even Henry III himself, carefully main- 
tained them, and insisted upon their ten- 
ants using them. What the discreet ec- 
clesiastics really did see when they 
agreed to give up their rights, was the 
menacing figure of Henry III in the 
background of their rebellious neighbors. 

Briefly stated, the result was that the 
abbey was deprived of its sole multure 
rights, and was made a partner with the 
town for the maintenance of common 
mills. Theoretically this arrangement 
was for the public benefit, since it broke 
a monopoly. But practically it proved 
a public disadvantage; for the bur- 
gesses soon failed in the fundamental 
duty which the monkish manorial millers 
had necessarily, if but for their own 
sake, carefully observed, that of main- 
taining the mills in an efficient state. 
Thus closed the events of 1267. 

In 1268 the burgesses are again found 
in conflict with the abbey. The garden 
of the monastery lay upon the bank of 
the Severn, and comprised an old mead- 
ow called the “Gaye” and an island in 
the stream closely adjoining it. 

Here the monks in this year built a 
mill for the private use of their house 
and of their own little mesne manor of 
Abbey Foregate. The mill lay below the 
town on the course of the river, and 
was passed by all boats trading up from 
the Bristol district. 

Hence its existence threatened the 
safety of navigation; and, in accordance 
with the universal ancient laws and 
usages dating from Roman days, the 
burgesses exercised the right of pulling 
it down. The abbot thereupon agreed 
to avoid causing any hindrance in future, 
and an amicable agreement was made for 
its restoration. Its erection had been 
no breach of the arrangement made in 
1267, nor did the burgesses ever make 
any complaint of its being such. 

It can now be seen how the enforced 
milling partnership between the abbey 
and the town progressed. The burgesses, 
with none of the precision and officialism 
of the monks, contrived in but a few 
years to get their share of the business 
into complete disorder. The four com- 
mon mills in the town they had refused 
to join in repairing; even after the 
abbot, in accordance with law, had for- 
mally called upon them to do so. 

In due course the mills became ruined, 
and to make up for their loss some of 
the burgesses erected a dozen others. 
These necessarily were flimsy, inconsid- 
erable structures, mostly horse or ass- 
mills; as a dozen mills of any size were 
obviously far beyond the requirements 
of the town. Such a state of affairs no 
doubt abolished all exclusive soke for 
anyone. But it also abolished all com- 
pulsory liability upon anyone to main- 
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tain, year in and year out, for the com- 
mon benefit, adequate and permanent 
mills grinding at a legally stipulated 
toll. This was a vital responsibility 
which feudal soke law had wisely been 
intended to secure, for which, as yet, 
no sufficient substitute was forthcoming. 

At this juncture, to save his share in 
the property from ruin, the abbot, about 
1279, appealed to Edward I. He issued 
a writ, stating “he had been informed 
on the part of the abbot that the bur- 
gesses did not preserve the compact, 
and had permitted the four mills in the 
town to fall in ruin for lack of main- 
tenance due on their part, while they 
had also set up in the town, without 
the consent of the abbot, 12 other mills.” 

He ordered all the parties to attend 
in the court of the king wherever he 
might be in the fortnight of the festival 
of John the Baptist, June 24. It was 
Hilary Term, 8 Edward I, 1280, before 
the case came before a jury, and a ver- 
dict was then returned on all the counts 
in favor of the abbey. 

In 1326 the burgesses endeavored to 
get rid of the partnership altogether, 
and oust the monks from their last share 
in the multure of the town. “Encour- 
aged by an extraordinary mark of royal 
notice, and by a confirmation of their 
old charters, in 1323, the corporation 
ventured shortly after, namely, at the 
parliament holden in the nineteenth year 
of Edward the Second’s reign, to remind 
him of his promise of a new charter, 
and to solicit further indulgences.” 

Among these latter they boldly asked 
permission to make “engyns de moudre 
lour bleez at bretz,” engines to grind 
their corn and malt. But in the mean- 





Clarence H. Blanke, Jr. 


Air Corps instructor 


Clarence H. Blanke, Jr., of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, is serving 
as an instructor with the Army Air 
Corps, stationed at Mather Field, Cal. 
Lt. Blanke entered the service on Feb. 7, 
1941, and received his “wings” on August 
28. For seven months he was instructor 
at Moffet Field, Cal., and was recently 
transferred to Mather Field. Prior to en- 
tering the service Lt. Blanke was associ- 
ated with his father, C. H. Blanke, Sr., in 
the Blair Milling Co., as a salesman. He 
attended Kansas State College. In 1939 he 
was graduated from the course in baking 
and milling technology at the Siebel In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, and was 
president of his class. 


time the barometer of the royal favor 
had gone down again, and Edward II 
did not accede to their requests. 

In the following January, Edward III 
came to the throne, and a favorable 
occasion ere long presenting itself, the 
citizens petitioned the young king and 
obtained at last, on May 12, 1328, the 
sovereign’s license to erect within the 
town the desired “ingenia per que blada 
et brasia molere possent.” 

Thenceforward anyone in the city 
could erect a horse-mill or other mill for 
his own use or for hire, or could use a 
hand-mill at his own private house. All 
compulsory soke in the town, whether in 
favor of burgesses or monks, was abol- 
ished. 

Still the matter does not seem to have 
ended. Evidently the abbey made an- 
other effort to secure its old rights. In 
the year 1422, a century and a quarter 
after the litigation of the time of Ed- 
ward I, the old contention was once 
again raised. All the pleas of the for- 
mer trials were once more produced at 
the court of the king by the abbey, in 
support of what little remnant of milling 
right remained to it; namely, the right 
of grinding for its own suburban dis- 
trict. 

Thus after the lapse of three and a 
quarter centuries, largely spent by the 
abbey in endeavoring to utilize its in- 
tangible charter rights over the town, 
its power was reduced again to the lim- 
its of the original provisional grant by 
Earl Roger, the milling of its little rural 
estate of Abbey Foregate. This it seems 
to have more or less retained till the 
Dissolution. The mesne manor of Abbey 
Foregate being acquired in 1558 by new 
owners, the three mills, dating from 
Domesday, were kept going till even 
their fragmentary soke over the coun- 
tryside expired. 
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STEEL BIN TRANSFER 

Drs Mornes, Iowa.—Reports from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. indicate that the 
shipment of their steel bins, once used 
for corn storage in Iowa, into the wheat 
states has been completed with the trans- 
fer of the last of 14,328 bins having an 
average capacity of 2,500 bus, thus pro- 
viding storage space for 35,820,000 bus 
of wheat. The bins were sent into Texas, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Colorado and Nebraska, the 
greatest number going into Kansas and 
North Dakota. 
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FEDERATION GAINS MEMBERS 

Twenty-seven new members, represent- 
ing a total daily capacity of 11,150 bbls, 
have joined the Millers National Federa- 
tion since April 1. There have been five 
resignations, representing 1,540 bbls daily, 
in that period. Total membership is now 
close to the all-time high from the stand- 
point of production represented, the fed- 
eration reports. 





OpITUARY ~ ~ 





FREDERICK P, FISHER 


Frederick P. Fisher, 72, died June 23 
at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, after an 
illness of 18 years. In 1912 Mr. Fisher 
came from Boston, where he had been 
associated with the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., since 1901, to be- 
come division sales manager of the South- 
western Milling Co. His initial experi- 
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@ LIKES HIS WORK @ 








This picture of Captain Francis J. Fitz- 
patrick, instructor United States Army 
Air Corps, was given a warm welcome 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade floor 
when it was exhibited by Frank A. Theis, 
president of Simond-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., with whom Mr. Fitzpatrick was 
associated before receiving his appoint- 
ment several months ago. The former 
Kansas City grain man, stationed at Mi- 
ami, Florida, likes his work as well as the 
picture indicates. 





ence as a flour salesman was in the Bos- 
ton office of the Listman Mill Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., from 1899 to 1901. 
CHRISTIAN F, FAELCHILE 

Christian Frederick Faelchile, 74, own- 
er of the Woman’s Bakery, Columbus, 
Ohio, until his retirement eight years 
ago, and a charter member of the Ohio 
State Bakers Association, died July 17 
at Columbus. His sons, Carl F. and 
Harry Faelchile, will continue to operate 
the bakery. 
C. CLARENCE WOLFE 

C. Clarence Wolfe, 67, prominent grain 
dealer, died at Fremont, Ohio, July 3 
after an illness of seven weeks. He first 
operated the Lindsey (Ohio) Elevator 
and, in 1911, became manager of the El- 
more Farmers’ Elevator, later managing 
the People’s Elevator & Supply Co., Fre- 
mont. He retired in 1928. 


L. B, RAMSOUR 


L. B. Ramsour, 54, chief auditor of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., died of typhoid fever recently. He 
was at his mountain cabin home near 
Gainesville, Ga., when taken ill, and 
could not be moved to a hospital. Mr. 
Ramsour had been with his company 
since early boybood. 


EDWARD M. SCHELL 


Edward M. Schell, for 50 years owner 
and operator of a bakery at Harrisburg, 
Pa., died July 19. He was 74 years of 
age and is survived by one son, Edward 
T. Schell, who is engaged in the business. 


ARTHUR 8, AKERS 


Arthur S. Akers, who had lived in At- 
lanta for 15 years, serving as secretary- 
treasurer of the Columbia Baking Co., 
died at a private sanitarium in that 
city July 20. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested ond, Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











KING’S GOLD 





a ... Made in Minnesota 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 

















"J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "120%. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > {iborat 
MARITIME 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalILy 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








When Bakers Weighed 
the Grain 


HE weighing of grain, intended to 

be ground, was made compulsory 

upon the bakers of London in the 
year 1281, owing evidently to disputes 
between them and the millers, which end- 
ed in turbulence and riots. The bakers 
were ordered to pay a halfpenny per 
quarter for the weighing. As this was 
a tax upon them for which they had no 
recompense, the inference is that it was 
the bakers who were at fault in the first 
instance in the creation of the disturb- 
ances. 

But as the proceeds of the tax were 
received by the mayor and corporation, 
and not by, the millers, it seems equally 
clear that they also were not blameless 
in the matter. The mayor established 
weighing houses in the city; and so mat- 
ters continued for 40 years. In the mean- 
time the grievances of the bakers were 
lightened somewhat in that, as alleged, 
they were permitted to recoup themselves 
for the weighing tax by depreciating 
either the quality or the weight of their 
bread. 

But at length the Company of Bakers, 
which had received its charter of incor- 
poration from Edward II in 1307, raised 
the agitation against the continuance. of 
the tax, brought an action against the 
mayor and corporation, and _ ultimately 
seems to have won its case. The city 
authorities preserved a report of the 
proceedings in Liber Custumorum, their 
Book of Customs. This was the order 
of the authorities, as issued to the trade: 

It is provided that there be paid for 
weighing each quarter of grain to be 
ground, and of the flour from each quar- 
ter ground, as against the mill one half- 
penny; for weighing half a quarter, one 
farthing. All grain for grinding shall 
be delivered to the miller, by weight, to 
the end that with the resulting flour he 
may respond accordingly. 

In any case, however, nothing more is 
heard of the pesage, and the probability 
is that Edward abolished it. 

A precisely similar pesage system was 
established in Paris within a few years 
after the collapse of the experiment in 
London. 

In 1350 an ordinance of the prefect of 
Paris appointed that in certain places in 
the city scales should be established by 
which grain should be weighed as it went 
to the mill and flour as it returned. Offi- 
cials in attendance were to receive for 
weighing each sextar “a penny or three- 
halfpence or two pence,” a latitude of 
charge only equaled by that of the toll 
of the city millers, who were legally 
entitled to literally take as much as they 
could get. 

During the troubles of the reign of 
Charles VI, these establishments disap- 
peared, and in 1382 the prefect of Paris 
issued an order that millers should 
thenceforth measure grain in the houses 
of the people or of the bakers, or any- 
where else where they might be desired 
to weigh it, before it was taken to the 
mill. 

But in 1421 the official weigh-houses 
were re-established, one being situated at 
the Place de Greve, and the other upon 
Grand Pont (Pont au Change), near the 
mills floating on the Seine. At the end 
of a period of three months the revenue 
from these two weigh-houses, as rendered 
to the king, is stated to have amounted 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Okiahoma City, Okla. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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to the considerable sum of £623 2s 11d. 

In 1438 it was decreed that, while the 
citizens should weigh their grain at these 
offices only if they chose to do so, the 
bakers on the other hand were compelled 
to use the official scale-beam. The rate 
was fixed at a Paris penny per sextar 
for weighing either grain or flour. Sieves 
were provided also for the optional use 
of citizens and the compulsory use of 
bakers and flour dealers, the siftings to 
be deducted from the weight of the 
grain as charged against the miller. The 
system was ere long again interrupted, 
and in 1546 was re-established by char- 
ter, only to fall into disuse again. 

In 1630, under Louis XIII, the whole 
subject was considered, but being thought 
inexpedient for the times it was not re- 
vived, and the millers were ordered to 
keep weights in the mills. As this neces- 
sitated the attendance of the bakers at 
the mills, they themselves established in 
the market (the halle) on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays a small weighing office, 
with a beam for weighing a_ sextar. 
Here, with the approval of the prefect 
of the city, they long continued to 
weigh their grain before sending it to 
the mills. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA CONSIDERS ROLLBACK 
OF MILLS’ RICE CEILINGS 


Maximum prices on rice at the milling 
level may be rolled back 
future by approximately 10% from pres- 
ent ceilings in order to permit wholesal- 
ers, particularly in the Southeast, to con- 
tinue to purchase from mills and yet 
ceiling 
Price Administrator Leon 





in the near 


maintain their present prices 
without loss, 
Henderson said. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 150 
sets ceiling levels for sales of milled rice 
by millers. 
covered by provisions of the General 


Maximum 


Wholesalers and retailers are 


Price Regulation, with ceil- 
ings at their highest March, 1942, levels. 
This dual price ceiling has resulted in 
many wholesalers having ceilings lower 
than will permit them to purchase new 
quantities of rice at mill ceilings and 
resell without loss. 

A 10% rollback in mill ceiling prices 
is being considered, since preliminary 
OPA studies indicate that prices can be 
adjusted back that much and still reflect 
to farmers a price for rough rice in ex- 
cess of the Dec. 15, 1941, farm price, 
which is the highest of the four prices 
for rice required by Section 3 of the 
Emergency Price Control Act. 

OPA also is considering providing a 
basis for determining maximum prices 
for qualities or grades of milled rice. As 
currently written, the rice regulation has 
different ceilings for specified classes of 
rice only. It does not yet cover grades 
or qualities within a class. Other minor 
changes for clarification purposes are 
under consideration. 

It is expected that the regulation will 
be revised sufficiently soon to make these 
provisions applicable to the new crop, 
which will begin to come to market in 
mid-August. However, prior to OPA 
action, an industry conference with both 
rice growers and millers will be called— 
probably in early August—to discuss 
these proposed changes. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 
AMA PURCHASES CONTINUE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Quaker Oats Co. was the successful bid- 
der for 8,400 Ibs of pearl barley, pur- 
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chased by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration on July 20. The barley, 
which was sold for $5.83 per 100 lbs, is 
to be packaged in tins or stout cartons 
1 Ib net weight, packed 24 or 48 to a 
solid fiber shipping prefer- 
ably metal strapped, and deliveries are 
to be made on or before Sept. 1 at New- 
ark, N. J. 

The AMA on July 16 bought 440,000 
Ibs of No. 2 yellow corn from the Hous- 
ton (Texas)* Milling Co. and 880,000 lbs 
from the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, at a price in each case 
of $1.12 bu, packed in 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Gulf coast. The Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, was the successful bidder 
on 828,000 lbs of No. 2 white oats in 
100-lb bags, Gulf coast. 
.672¢ bu. 


container 


The price was 
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Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 25, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 














bushels): 
--—Receipts -—Shipments— 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 231 242 #132 109 172 68 
Duluth .... 254 oe 9 a eh 
Indpls. .... 70 92 30 7 38 24 
Kan. City . 416 84 26 196 47 30 
Milwaukee. . ¢* 16 2 3 4 6 
ee 695 56 56 204 42 45 
Omaha ... 96 18 34 81 114 18 
Peoria .... 39 =6141 22 12 33 6 
Sioux City. 20 14 6 44 40 a* 
St. Joseph.. 53 16 8 42 27 2 
St. Louis .. 267 30 30 360 56 32 
Wichita ... 47 <4 ee 21 é 
Totals .2,188 709 346 1,088 573 231 
Last week. 2,634 786 210 822 545 133 
Last year..2,959 696 555 1,321 926 198 
Sea board— 
POMS. .css 3 os °° 8 22 
Totals 3 8 22 ee 
Last week. 55 oe es 2 26 1 
Last year.. 173 41 12 a aa 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CRICOBO cesucscesss 2 30 6 11 
Indianapolis ...... 2 oe ia 
Minneapolis ...... 56 as 18 es 
ec, SURE oe 9 3 11 
BrOUn CRY 2 ices 2 os 
Bt. Lietia .ecccces 2 2 
re 64 39 27 24 
Last week ....... 49 53 22 23 
Ee SHRP accaicse 162 47 32 58 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
18, 1942, and July 19, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 

Canadian 

7--American-~ -—in bond— 
July 18 July 19 July 18 July 19 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
TE Kee eas 245,512 213,217 15,626 31,156 
ae 53,689 44,945 eee eee 
OBES cocccses 1,599 4,409 se 433 
ME cccvsenee 17,108 6,639 1,344 4,663 
a ee 3,152 4,979 be 271 
Flaxseed 1,052 1,560 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 18 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
6,113,000 (1,496,000); oats, none (79,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000), 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open 
Kansas City and St. Louis on July 27, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


contracts at 





August bare 25 25 os oe 
September 1,700 500 3,375 300 
October... 840 600 5,500 400 
November . 720 600 5,100 400 
December 3,720 1,440 1,600 100 
January . 2,760 120 ‘a 400 
Totals - 9,765 3,285 15,975 1,200 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 

cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 

Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

-Week ending——— 

July 11 July 18 

Pive mils 6accvis 16,978 15,049 











Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
teceipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ending July 25, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 106 144 87 43 5361,284 
Duluth ....... 93 50 124 4 178 399 
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Che 


ROBINSON | 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 





of LIVERPOO 
U. S. Branch Assets............ SU ehwandsiaeae $4,904, 187 
Capital Deposited in U. S........... apiete sees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders........ .. 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Saited State Menaawe 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange o Chica 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - Atlanta, Ga. 





Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








MILLING WHEAT FR - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUcinG’seCrion ov Tue UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


0) New York Nashville Cedar Rapids 
—— —- Chicago ‘Enid Peoria 
Gsteente Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
St. Louis veston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Novitvitstern Miller 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales by mills about the 
same as the amount of flour produced, 
reaching 65%, compared with last week’s 
59% and 102% a year ago. Anticipating 
somewhat heavier sales in the face of climb- 
ing premiums and lower feed values, the 
actual volume sold did not cause millers to 
feel that they had accomplished much dur- 
ing the period. Sales spotted, with some 
few big prompt shipment bookings mixed 
in with the smaller hand-to-mouth orders. 

On the whole, buyers feel that they are 
not being treated right if flour values rise 
faster than the futures market. In the 
case of last week, as much as 40c difference 
was made in the price of flour by the rapid 
change in the feed and premium bases. 
Many buyers pay little or no attention to 
these factors. 

Export business almost at a _ standstill 
because of the extreme shortage of space 
and the possibility that the government may 
take over all exports shortly, a condition 
which makes buyers somewhat timid in 
booking direct. Clears spotted, with low 
protein firsts hard to move and high pro- 
teins hard to find. 

Quotations, July 25: established brands 
family flour $6.35@6.60, bakers short patent 
$5.30@5.55, 95% $5.15@5.45, straight grade 
$5.05@5.25, first clear $3.90@4.15, second 
clear $3.70@3.90, low grade $3.60@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- 
tic business active, 7 fair, 6 quiet, 5 slow 
and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Further slump in buying 
brought average sales to 53%, compared 
with 60 last week. No exports. Operation 
averaged 70%. Prices closed unchanged to 
20c higher. Quotations, July 25: hard 
wheat short patent $6.20@7.30, soft wheat 
short patent $6.20@7.30, standard patent 
$5.90@6.90, bakers extra fancy $5.60@6.70, 
bakers short patent $5.45@5.55,° bakers 
standard $5.40@5.50. 

Omaha: Bookings very irregular; sales 
— 35@170% of capacity, averaging 
100% Delivery time generally 120 days. 
Shipping directions on former contracts slow 
to good. Quotations, July 25: family fancy 
$5.75@5.95, family standard $5.25@5.45, 
bakers short $5.25@5.45, bakers standard $5 
d 5.20. 


Wichita: Sales quiet at about 25%; di- 
rections good, varying from 75 rvs 100%; 
quotations higher. 

Hutchinson: Buyers’ ideas so low that 
a fairly good volume of inquiry early in the 
week was productive of little business. 
Bookings light. Shipping directions plen- 
tiful in some quarters and slow in others. 

Salina: Demand very good, and the re- 
sult good bookings. However, inquiry has 
declined considerably now. Shipping direc- 
tions good. 

Texas: Though dull last week, demand is 
now shade duller. Sales average 25 to 30% 
of capacity, and about all near home, with 
family flour predominating. No export busi- 
ness possible in the absence of the sub- 
sidy, with offerings of government wheat 
for export use withdrawn; and it is im- 
possible for mills to make shipment of flour 
already booked to the islands and Central 
America. Operations continue 50 or 60% 
of capacity. Prices generally 10c bbl up. 
Quotations, July 24: family flour 48's, ex- 
tra high patent $6.30@6.80, high patent 
$5.80@6.30; standard bakers 98's, $5.30@ 
5.60; first clears, sacked, $4.65@4.75, de- 
livered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Most encouraging feature of 
current market is that millers are appar- 
ently making an earnest effort to raise 
prices to more satisfactory level. Spring 
wheat millers say they could have booked 
a lot more business last week than they 
did, but buyers’ ideas as to future shipment 
values are out of line with advancing pre- 
miums on high protein wheat and weak- 
ness in millfeed. Bran has declined over 
$6 ton from ceiling established few weeks 
back, and, apparently, bottom is not yet in 





sight. Sales of future shipment flour, 
based on present feed returns, might prove 
disastrous, 

Inquiry is by no means general, but 
here and there are important buyers will- 
ing to anticipate their needs for three or 
four months or even farther. Occasional 
small baker in market too, but many car 
lot buyers have flour bought that is long 
overdue and, naturally, they are not much 
interested. They are paying carrying 
charges now and, until they know what 
future holds, are not adding to their fiour 
holdings. 

Shipping directions on recent heavy pur- 
chases of family flour coming in at satis- 
factory rate, indicating that stocks in ware- 
houses and retail outlets had fallen low. 

Clears continue strong and active. No 
accumulation of these grades. In_ fact, 
some mills are buyers rather than sellers, 
apparently being unable to satisfy cus- 
tomer needs for immediate shipment. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last week 
totaled 53% of capacity, compared with 45% 
week earlier and 160% year ago. 

Quotations, July 28: established brands 
family patents $5.85@5.95, spring first pat- 
ent $5.65@5.75, standard patent $5.55@5.65, 
fancy clear $5.45@5.55, first clear $5.20@ 
5.30, second clear $3.95, whole wheat $5.50 
@ 5.55. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Not much 
snap to flour market last week, with in- 
quiry and sales light. Business booked 
consisted mainly of car lots to widely scat- 
tered territory. Shipping directions light, 
though mills steadily reducing volume of 
business on books. Demand for millfeed 
slowed up appreciably; price structure 
weakening. 

Duluth: Quotations, July 25: first patent 
$6.50; second patent $6.30, first clear $6.10. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Flour sales rather slow and of 
small volume. Movement of new wheat 
slowed by low prices of free wheat. Wheat 
bids ran wild during week; Toledo bid for 
No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate points to New 
York, July 24, was nominally $1.17%, or 
7%c under close of Chicago September 
future. Quotations, July 24: soft winter 
wheat standard patent, $5.50; locally made 
springs, high gluten $5.90, bakers patent 
$5.65, hard winter wheat bakers patent 
$5.60, 98's, f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 

Cincinnati: Demand on all grades slow, 


Toledo: 


with the trend in prices upward. Offer- 
ings ample. Quotations, July 25: spring 
short patent family $6.25@6.50, standard 


patent $6@6.25, first clear $5.50@5.75, hard 
winter short patent family $6@6.25, stand- 
ard patent $5.75@6, first clear $5@5.25, soft 
winter patent family $5.75@6, standard 
patent $5.25@5.50, first clear $5@5.25. 

Chicago: Although business has slowed 
down, there has been some buying. 
Sales did not reach the proportions of the 
active period of a few weeks previous, but 
several 1,000-bbl lots and numerous one and 
two car orders reported. Shipping direc- 
tions continue fair. Family quiet, with 
deliveries fair. Quotations, July 25: spring 
top patents $5.40@5.85, standard patent 
$5.25@5.70, first clear $5.10@5.45, second 
clear $3.95@4.20, family flour $7.15@7.30; 
hard winter short patent $5.30@5.70, 95% 
patent $5.15@5.50, first clear $4.40@4.90; 
soft winter short patent $5.40@5.90, stand- 
ard patent $5.15@5.60, first clear $4.65@5. 

St. Louis: First part of week some fair- 
sized bookings made for shipment scattered 
to 120 days; new business continues light. 
Demand fair. Inquiry good. Car lots for 
prompt to 90 days about as usual. High 
protein clears in good demand, other grades 
slow. No change in differentials. Prices 
firm. Jobbers advise conditions about the 
same as of the past weeks, with buyers 
booking in a small way for scattered ship- 
ment. Specifications light. 

Quotations, July 25: soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.65@7.20, straight $5.90@6.40, first 
clear $5.20@5.70, hard wheat short patent 
$5.55@5.95, 95% $5.35@5.70, first clear $4.35 
@4.75; spring wheat top patent $5.45@6.05, 
standard patent $5.40@5.75, first clear $5.25 
@ 5.70. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales light and the chief opti- 
mistic feature of the market is in direc- 
tions. Both the bakery and family trade 


have ordered out substantial shipments, and 
there is every indication that this will con- 
tinue for some time. New contracts are in 
large part by bakers who need stocks for 
rounding out their supplies and replenish- 
ing low stocks in others. Interest in fall 
prospects continues at a high point. Re- 
ports from both bakery and family branches 
of the trade show that volume of sales in 
most cases leaves little to be desired, but 
that narrowing profits and the difficulty of 
securing other ingredients are preventing 
bakers, particularly, from taking the full- 
est advantage of the existing demand. 
Spring clears continue very strong, scarce 
and prices of these items are 10@15c over 
the other grades. Foreign trade very light. 
Cuba has bought the most. 

Quotations, July 25: spring fancy patent 
$6.50@7.60 bbl, top bakery patent $6.05@ 
6.15, standard patent $5.95@6.05, spring 
straights $5.75@5.85, spring first clears $5.50 
@5.60, soft winter short patent $6.10@6.20, 
pastry $5.35@5.45. 


New York: Market continues quiet, with 
buyer interest definitely lacking and business 
in general unusually slow. A few scattered 
sales recorded in southwestern flour, spring 
high glutens and clears, but no large orders 
reported. Some grades are way out of line, 
and this factor, coupled with general un- 
certainty, unfavorable war news and Wash- 
ington legislation, doesn’t lend incentive to 
buyer interest. Trade opinion points out 
that most buyers are covered well ahead 
following the last buying wave and that 
the few cars reported represent minimum 
fill-in requirements. It is expected that 
interest will continue to lag pending prac- 
tical solution of current political problems. 
Offerings of clears remain somewhat spotty 
and flour affected by the recent all-rail 
regulation is difficult to handle at this mar- 
ket. 

Quotations, July 24: spring high glutens 
$6.20@6.50, standard patents $5.85@6, clears 
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$5.50@5.80, Kansas high glutens $5.90@65. 
standard patents $5.80@5.90, soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $5.20@5.30, western 
$6.10@6.15. 

Boston: New business at low ebb as the 
market gradually worked higher. Lower 
feed prices and firm premiums are the 
apparent cause, but the trend has had no 
appreciable effect on buyers’ attitude. Those 
who covered ahead moderately several weeks 
ago are not disposed to increase their hold- 
ings at this time, while buyers who are in 
a position to take on additional supplies 
are content to wait more definite trends 
As a result volume low and _ individual 
sales small, usually minimum car lots. 
Southwestern patents continue to hold the 
edge over springs. Limited amount of soft 
winter types worked. Sales divided about 
equally between jobbers and bakers. Fam- 
ily business even slower than bakery busi- 
ness. Shipping directions also reported com- 
ing in more slowly. Prices quoted by mills 
5@10c higher. Quotations, July 24: spring 
high glutens $6.30@6.45, short patents $6.15 
@6.25, standard patents $5.95@6.10, first 
clears $5.75@5.95; southwestern short pat 
ents $6@6.15, standard patents $5.90@6: 
Texas short patents $6.30@6.40, standard 
patents $6.15@6.30, soft winter patents $5.50 
@5.70, straights $5.30@5.50, clears $5.10@ 
5.30. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades ex- 
cept straight 10c bbl lower; straight de- 
clined 25c bbl; demand about steady with 
last week; receipts, 12,783 bbls, a decrease 
of 238 bbls from last week. Quotations, 
July 25: spring first patent $6.40@6.65, 
standard $6.15@6.35, hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.25, 95% $5.85@6.10, soft winter 
short patent $6.30@7, straight $4.75@5.10. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, with 
prices ranging somewhat higher on most 
grades. Feeling firm. Demand slow, with 
the trade cautious and watching develop- 
ments on legislation closely. Inquiry con- 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. July Sept. 
July 22 ..... 110% 112% 117% 120% 111% 113 Tre sone 109% 110% 
July 33 ..... 109% 112 117% 119% 111% 112% eee 109% 110 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept Dec Sept Dec 
SQly 34 wccee 111% 114% 118% 122 111% 114% ooe 109% 112 
July 26 ..... 112% 116% 119% 123% 112% 115% 110% 113 
SURF BT wccse 111% 115% 119 122% 112 114% 110% 113 
omer SB. .sccs 110% 114% 118 121% 111% 114% eee seas 108% 111% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct Closed Closed 
Sly 33 .ccce ecee 98 96 97% 81 90 eee ese . 
July 23 ..... esse 98 eves 96% 81 90 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. July Oct 
SUiy D4 ccccs 96% 100% 95% 99% 81% 90 
SUNY BE ncces eeee soe 95% 99% 81% 90 
Guar Be secs vane Ter oeee eas 81% 90 
SOY BE vccee ° eeve 81% 90 Ps eeee 
CORN r OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
Suiy BE .cccs 81% 83% 88% 90% 85% 88% 48% 48% 41% 44% 
July 23 ..... 81% 83% 88% 90% 85% 87% 47% 48% 42% 44% 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
SOiy 34 cece 83% cees 90 93 87% 89% 48% 51% 44% 47 
July 26 ..... 83% sone 90% 93% 87% 89% 50 52% 45% 48 
See Be wives 83% 865% 90% 93 87% 89% 50% 52% 46 48% 
July 28 ..... 82% 85% 895% 92% 86% 89 49% 51% 45% 47% 
— RYE FLAXSEED BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sep... 
@Miy 32 cease 67% 69% 62% 64% 243 244 243 er 56 51% 
July 23 ..... 66% 66% 61% 63% 243 244 243 see 56 51% 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Se BE iw cvus 67% 71% 63% 66% 242% 245% 242% ues 51% eves 
Say 86 ..cce 68% 72% 63% 67% 244% 248 244% weer 52% 
7 68% 72% 63% 67% 243 246% 243 sees 52% 
July 28 ..... 67% 71% 63 66% 243% 246% 243% eevee 52% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 


es ee or aa vned st. ie ell Buffalo 
Gaping BOOM occ ccasosesas $34.50@ 36.00 $....@32.00 $.. -@. $....@37.00 
Hard winter bran ....... 34.50 @ 36.00 Y wee wyT, 
Gort WiRter BEAR 2... ccecce eer, Peer: So 31. ogi. 25 33. 50@33.75 oooo@ on. 
Standard middlings* ..... 37. 50@ 39.00 - @34.00 ree, F 35.25@35.50 --@40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 39.50 @ 39.80 34. 50@ 35.00 33. 00@ 33. 25 35.75 @ 36.00 .-@40.50 
a Peer ere 39.50@39.80 35.00@35.50 ....@. - @39.00 +» @40.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia Bosto i 
Ae. Eee eee $39.00@40.00 $40.25@ 40.50 wen 25@ 42. 25 5 _Cimeinnatt $ ee pa 
Hard winter bran ....... Tee. Fee 40.50@ 41.00 cose Merce coc @Docee 
Soft winter bran ........ 39.25@40.25 ....@. ee ee 5.50@ 
Standard middlings* 42.00@43.00 42.50@43.00 44. 25@ 44.75 poe @ HH a7. et He se 
Flour middlingst ....... 43.00@44.00 43.00@43.50 45.25@45.75 39.50@40.00 39. ee 39. 50 
MOG GOS ccccescvccscccce 43.00@44.00 43.00@43.50 ....@42.75 42.50@42.75 
Spring bran Shorts ee i: Ss 
BWOPORS wc cescvce $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $. lings 
TWinnipeg ........ - @28.00 @ 29.00 ren 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prtene. 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 











All quotations on basis of carload lots, Prompt delivery. 


Chicago IMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent ......... $5.40@ 5.85 $5.65@ 5.75 $....@.... $5.45@ 6.05 $6.05@ 6.15 $6.20@ 6.50 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.10@ ¢. 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.25@ 5.70 5.55@ 5.65 ore Pere 5.40@ 5.75 5.95@ 6.05 5.85@ 6.20 eis 6.35 tt 4 6.10 ttt 4 Sie ert 4 vn.ce@ reed 
Spring first clear ........... 5.10@ 5.45 5.20@ 5.30 ....@.... 5.25@ 5.70 5.60@ 5.60 So Py Re “tee 5.75@ 5.85 5.75@ 5.95  5.50@ 6:75 -10@ 6.05 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.30@ 5.70 -@.... 5.30@ 5.55 5.55@ 5.95 , vere 5.90@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.05 6.00@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.25 ++2+@.... 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.15@ 5.50 ....@.... 5.15@ 5.45 5.35@ 5.70 aes 5.80@ 5.90 5.85@ 6.10 5.70@ 5.85  5.90@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 sab Ste 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.40@ 4.90 SS oe 3.90@ 4.15 4.35@ 4.75 1 ee 2 @eve. 5 PR ie eK ise 5.000 —_ Oo 
Soft winter short patent .... 5.40@ 5.90 1@.... see @s.s. = 6.65@ 7.20 =6.10@ 6.20— .++  —_-6.30@ 7.00 :@.... 5.50@ 6.70 5.75@ 6.00 64b@ Tis 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.15@ 5.60 i ee ree ee 5.90@ 6.40 ....@.... 6.200 6.15 °4.75@ 5.10 *4.80@ 5.65 5.30@ 5.50 &.25@ 6.50 ett 4 He 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.65@ 5.00 oe ee ae 5.20@ See Oe ae Rap eee mS Re 5.10@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.25 t+ $y 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.65@ 4.00 3.65@ 410 ....@.... -@ 4.50 ....@ 4.85 ‘ave “4.600 1...@ 480 “4.40@ 4.50 ap ey aie a 
Rye flour, dark ............. 3.00@ 3.50 2.85@ 3.50 ....@.... ‘@ 3.90 2 ett, Perr Fe ~ Py some 5 Meet 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle ‘san Francisco Toronto oe n ° . a 

Family patent ...... $6.20 @6.35 / 40@ 8.60 Og EEE $6.85@ 7.00 $6.20@ 6.40 Spring top patent{..$. oe s* Winnipeg Spring exports§..31s sa@sie od **winnipeg 
Soft winter straight... . 90@6.1 -@.. Montana ....... 6.60@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.00 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 . — Ont. 90% patentst..$4. 80@ 4. 90 . 
oS arr eres -85@6. 00 5. 00@5.20 Spring first clearf.. -@3. ‘0 ooo @.. 


*Includes near-by prs An 
iTuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 





























July 29, 1942 


fined to the satisfaction of immediate wants, 
mostly small lots for fill-in purposes. Quo- 
tations, July 25: spring wheat short patent 
$6.10@6.25 bbl, standard patent $5.90@6.10, 
first spring clear $5.75@5.85, hard winter 
short patent $5.85@6.05, 95% $5.70@5.85, 
soft winter straights $4.80@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: New business limited to small 
lots after very active period. Prices lower; 
inquiries dropping off. Sales held prin- 
cipally to single cars and round lots of 600 
to 800 bbls. Bulk of business handled by 
southwestern mills, due to favorable price 
differential. Shipping directions came in 
more freely. Demand for soft winters im- 
proved, and sales of clears continue brisk. 
Family flour sales limited. Quotations, July 
25: spring short patent $6.35@6.75, stand- 
ard patent $6.10@6.35, hard winter short 
patent $6@6.10, standard patent $5.75@5.90, 
low protein hard winter standard patent 
$5.65@5.80, spring clears $6@6.20, soft win- 
ters $4.85@5.10. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Sales slackened as prices 
strengthened somewhat. In general pur- 
chases limited to quick deliveries, but a 
few sales reported for future delivery, prin- 
cipally in southwestern hard wheat flours 
to bread baking and jobbing trades. Mid- 
western and Pacific Coast flours quiet, par- 
ticularly latter. Northern spring wheat 
flours participated in some of business in 
limited quantities. Prices 10@15c bbl high- 
er. Shipping directions good. Bread and 
cake production good. 

Quotations, July 25: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.60@6.90, first patent $6.40 
@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.30, fancy 
clear $5.80@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.75, sec- 
ond clear $4.95@5.35, hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.60@5.85, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.35@5.60, 95% $5.15@5.40, first clear 
$4.25@4.95, second clear $3.85@4.15, soft 
wheat short patent $6.10@6.70, straight $5.35 
@5.70, first clear $4.45@4.80. 


Atlanta: New business slowing up some 
after faster tempo of past two weeks. Some 
soft wheat selling to blenders, but interest 
from this side of trade not active due to 
ample supplies and curtailed outgo from 
plants. Shipping directions from blenders 
continue all right. Sales to family flour 
dealers light to just fair, with a few book- 
ings scattered around. Quotations on fam- 
ily flour “‘way out of line” in many in- 
stances, with very low prices being made. 
Deliveries fair. While bakers continue to 
purchase, sales not as heavy. A round lot 
sale of hard winter reported and a fair 
amount of soft wheat 95% sold. Business 
pretty well scattered. Movement of flour 
on contracts fair to good. Prices unchanged 
to 5@25c higher, soft wheat family flour 
showing greatest increase. 

Quotations, July 25: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.25@6.50, standard patent 
$6.15@6.25, straight $6.05@6.15, first spring 
bakery clear $5.85@6.10; hard wheat family 
short patent $6.65@6.70, fancy patent $6.25 


@6.30, standard patent $6.25@6.30, special 
or low grade $5.85@5.90, 95% $5.30@6; 
bakery short patent $5.90@6.15, standard 


patent $5.80@6.05, straight $5.70@5.95, first 


bakery clear $5.30@5.55; hard wheat low 
protein 95% 5.20@5.35, bulk; first clear 
$4.75@4.95, bulk; second clear $4.50@4.70, 
bulk; soft wheat family short patent $7.05 
@7.25, fancy patent $6.65@6.85, standard 
patent $6.65@6.85, special or low grade 
$6.25@6.45; soft wheat short patent, bulk 
basis $5.85@6.20; soft wheat 95% $5.40@ 
5.75, bulk; straight $5.30@5.65, bulk; cut- 
off $4.50, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.20@5.30, 
bulk; first clear $4.60@4.80, bulk; second 
clear $4.35@4.55; Pacific Coast soft wheat 
95% $5.90, bulk, all-rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; 


self-rising family flour quoted 25c higher; 
enriched flour quoted 20c higher. 

Nashville: New business fair. Buyers 
taking some medium-sized lots of flour for 
60 days; however, as a rule, near-by soft 
wheat mills are not quoting in Nashville, 
as their movement of wheat is light. Nash- 
ville bakers report that their business has 
been unusually good. They are taking a 
few lots of cake, spring and Kansas wheat 
flour for 60- and 90-day shipment, but are 
afraid to book ahead. Shipping directions 
are fairly good and near-by mills are said 
to be running about according to schedule. 
However, with soft wheat limited, it is 
evident that unless they can pick up some 
additional wheat they will soon reduce 
operations. 

Quotations, July 25: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.45@7.15, standard patent $6.15@6.45, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


fancy patent $5.85@6.15, clears $5.55@5.85, 
hard winter short patent $5.75@6.10, stand- 
ard patent $5.45@5.75, spring wheat short 


patent $6.05@6.60, standard patent $5.70 
@ 6.05. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets show continued improve- 


ment; while sales are not as heavy as last 
week inquiries are more numerous and total 


sales reported are quite satisfactory. Buy- 
ing quite general, with the baking and 
chain store trade taking round lots, while 


jobbers are taking considerable for the first 
time since the heavy run of business of 
last fall. Domestic export business prac- 
tically closed to terminal mills. Interior 
mills report improved business with the 
Middle West and Southeast. 

Export markets closed except 
Central and South Americas with a gov- 
ernment subsidy. This subsidy expired with 
the fiscal year June 30, and until the gov- 
ernment makes other announcements there 
can be no sales in that direction. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, July 25: 
family patent $6.20@6.35, bluestem $6.70@ 
6.95, straight soft white $5.90@6.10, pastry 
$5.85@6, Dakota $6.85@7, Montana $6.60@ 
6.75. 


for the 


Portland: Bookings improved. Liberal 
inquiries from Southeast at week's close, 
with some good-sized sales reported in mak- 
ing. Flour prices very close to line, with 
wheat sales already reported. Domestic 
buyers in market more freely as national 
legislation brought more confidence to trade. 
No export bookings during week, as there 
was no announcement of export subsidy. 

Quotations, July 25: soft wheat straights, 
98's, delivered Kansas common points, $5.50 
@5.70; f.o.b. mill, 98’s, all Montana $6@ 
6.20; bluestem bakers, unbleached $5.95@ 
6.15; bluestem bakers, $5.70@5.90; Big Bend 
bluestem $5.80@5.90, cake $7.45@7.65, pastry 
$5.05@5.25, pie $5.05@5.25, fancy hard 
wheat clears $5.40@5.60; whole wheat, 100% 
$5.60@5.80, graham $5@5.20, cracked whéat 
$5.20@5.40. 

San Francisco: Prices about unchanged to 
easier, with interest dull. Delfveries im- 
proved, but still below normal and will ilke- 
ly continue so. Mills holding firm to ask- 
ing prices due difficulty buying wheat. 
Quotations, July 25: eastern family patents 
$8.60@8.80, California family patents $8.40 
@8.60; Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$5.60@5.90, northern hard wheat patents 
$5.70@5.90, pastry $5@5.20, Dakota stand- 
ard patents $6.20@6.40, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $5.60@5.80, Montana spring wheat 
patents $6.10@6.30, Montana standard pat- 
ents $5.90@6, California bluestem patents 
$5.50@5.70, California pastry $4.90@5.10. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour busi- 
ness light. Buyers mostly well supplied 
and any new sales are of small quantities. 
Lack of demand not helping price situation. 
No announcement yet made regarding val- 
ues of new crop flour when 20c increase in 
wheat goes into effect. Lists unchanged. 
Quotations, July 24: top patents $5.25 bbl, 
seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, 
car lots, net cash, track, Toronto-Montreal 
territory. 

No new export business from Great Brit- 
ain since first of month, but mills have fair 
orders on books and are operating steadily. 
Business with West Indies picking up on 
account of improved shipping conditions. 
That market in need of supplies and takes 
all Canadian flour for which cargo space is 
available. Newfoundland also buying regu- 
larly. Export prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, July 24: vitaminized flour for ship- 
ment to United Kingdom 31s 6d@3l1s 9d 
per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. Aug.-Sept. seaboard, 
Canadian ports. 

Demand for winter wheat flour light. 
Prices for new crop product down 10c since 
week ago, but feeling is that further reduc- 
tions will have to take effect before buyers 
really become interested. So much substi- 
tute flour available at lower values that 
winters will have to be cheaper before they 
can recover their former popularity. Bump- 
er crop of grain now being harvested should 
help situation in winters. Quotations, July 
25: pure Ontario winters, new crop, $4.80 
@4.90 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Toronto- 
Montreal, $4.70 bbl, bulk, for export. 


Winnipeg: Trade slow and domestic sales 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 


SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of 








date July 25, and corresponding date of a 





sinaibe aos -—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -——Oats—. -~—Rye—, -~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 ats | — we as at | os 
SAOTO oc ccccscccess 7,387 6,275 379 257 

— haces eeenseves 6,724 6,971 7,818 6,618 44 550 3,612 421 108 227 
PerTercry Tt. 210 242 o* oe o° os oe ee ee ae 
a bavabieweneens 9,720 12,927 14,704 8,395 651 2,148 4,141 1,699 301 324 
Afloat paeveedes os o€ 187 193 oe as 134 ee i a 
BOGTSNE cciccccesecseses 150 134 2 2 4 4 300 . 130 140 
TOURER cc cceccccsccoces 31,436 23,807 4,953 1,887 15 192 1,432 635 34 763 
Fort Worth .......c00- 14,008 10,527 125 455 88 89 5 1 26 135 
Galveston ..ccccccccess 5,445 yd 23 oe oe oe ee ce ee - 

Hutchinson ......0e00.- 11,500 10,86 os ae oe ee os 
iadianapetio ieateegaene 1,040 2,546 1,597 1,166 95 297 52 174 bs mie 
Kansas City ........6. 39,754 38,425 2,343 2,418 21 31 338 264 25 81 
DUNES s0.5c'cssveciic 2,800 2,685 1,345 1,075 25 56 1,165 126 753 669 
Minneapolis 4,614 4,138 168 982 4,772 3,056 957 2,574 
New Orleans 27 336 2 es ee ee * aa 
New York ....... i 267 127 27 16 os 44 a 74 
BRORE oc ccccsccvece ee ‘ ee 257 oe o8 ° ax — 
Omaha on crcccccccccees 16,270 10,245 4,736 8,404 72 90 104 26 47 66 
POOrIG 2... cccccccccccces 596 1,314 318 46 2 es oie 156 22 
Philadelphia .......... 2,499 1,372 210 317 7 16 47 100 6 4 
Bt. LOWS occ ccccccceses 6,347 7,895 2,534 921 77 189 711 4 3 10 
Sioux City ... 742 786 1,311 24 38 7 12 10 19 
Bt. Josep ...ccccccsese 5,189 501 1,289 66 136 5 7 6 3 
WCRI cc cccccccccccces 8,160 1 ee 1 1 3 6 2 

COMMONS § cccsccccccsscees ae 62 93 249 ous ee 
BARD Se ccc ccswecceeese 671 oe os oa 

seeneesesenes 39,861 1,396 








on hand-to-mouth basis. 
confirmed. 


No export business 


Western mills operating only 
part time. Ample supplies on hand. Quo- 
tations, July 25: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
ond, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Western flour dealers con- 
tinue to concentrate bulk of their efforts on 
domestic business, since it is almost im- 
possible to secure shipping space for export 
business. 

Some inquiries continue to come 
Central and South American countries and 
Canadian mills are able to compete with 
American mills for this business even after 
paying transshipment costs, but steamship 
companies are not offering any definite 
space commitments. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales still good 
and show very substantial increase over 
Same period last year, particularly in indus- 
trial communities. Prices have remained 
steady for months now under Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board ceiling regulations. 
Quotations on cash basis for cotton 98's: 
first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, and 
vitamin B $4.90. Ontario pastry flour is 
quoted at $7.60 to trade for old crop grinds, 
with no prices yet released for new grinds, 
which are expected to be available next 
month. 


in from 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Trade 
still holding back, awaiting movement of 
new crop and possible lowering of prices; 
directions fair; business on mill books get- 
ting to point where free buying should soon 
begin; pure white rye flour $3.65@4.10 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $3.45@3.90, pure dark $2.85@3.50. 


Chicago: A little more buying of single 
cars; white patent $3.65@4, medium $3.45 
@3.80, dark $3@3.50. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.65@5.75, me- 
dium dark rye $5.65@5.75, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.65@5.85, Wisconsin white patent 
$6@6.20. 


Baltimore: Rye flour 10c per bbl lower; 
No, 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white $4.10@4.80 bbl, 
No. 2 rye 85@90c bu; rye stock in local 


elevators decreased 399 bus during the week 
to a total of 88,953 bus. 


Cincinnati: Demand only fair, with prices 


higher and offerings ample; white $4@ 
4.25, medium $3.75@4, dark $3.25@3.50. 
Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 


supply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.85, 


medium $4.65, dark $4.25. 

New York: Demand weak, market un- 
certain, interest light; pure white patents, 
$4.30@ 4.60. 

Philadelphia: Market slightly firmer; of- 


ferings only moderate, while demand is lim- 
ited; white patent, $4.40@4.50. 


Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.40@4.60, medium $4.10@4.30, dark $3.75 
@4. 

St. Louis: Prices have declined 10c; sales 
and shipping directions good; pure white 
flour $4.50 bbl, medium $4.30, dark $3.90, 


rye meal $4.10. 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


i v Vv 


HELP WANTED 
v een eenememmmenaall 


WANTED — BY PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
miller, flour and feed packers, feed mixers, 
elevator men and flour mill men. Offal 
and flour packing pays 95c and $1 per 
hour; sweeper’s rate in the flour mill 85c 
per hour. State age, experience and ref- 
erences. Address 5672, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—BY SOUTHERN MILL, EXPE- 
rienced cereal chemist, capable of de- 
termining accurate analysis wheat, bakery 
and family flours, feeds; must have ex- 
perience in feed manufacture, knowledge 
of feeding formulas, dairy, stock and poul- 
try. Address 5675, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














WANTED—PACKING ROOM FOREMAN, 
by central states flour mill, 2,500-bbl 
capacity. Must be an experienced packer, 
possess executive ability and understand 
the operation and maintenance of large 
and small bag packing equipment; an 
excellent opportunity for a capable man. 
Address 5702, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 














' v 

WE BUY AND SELL USED MILL MA- 
chinery. We do not manufacture or re- 
build machinery. We have 30 years of 


operating experience. We inspect all ma- 
chinery offered for sale. We have a min- 
imum overhead cost and always furnish 
good prices. If you have idle machinery 
for sale, give description, and if it meets 


with our requirements, we will pay cash 
for it. F. W. Mann, Box 67, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A 


little more buying re- 
ported; no large orders, but total bookings 
more encouraging; directions continue fair; 


prices steady; fancy No. 1 semolina $5.65 
@5.75 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
standard No. 1 30c bbl less. 
In the week ended July 25, 
apolis and interior mills made 


nine Minne- 
64,471 bbls 


durum products, against 70,177 in the pre- 
vious week. 
Chicago: A slight increase in the num- 


ber of single car orders; No. 1 semolina 


$5.70@6, standard No. 1 $5.40@5.70. 
St. Louis: Prices declined 10c. Sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 


lina $6.90, granular $6.50, No. 3 $6.30, fancy 
patent $6.90. 


Buffalo: With the withdrawal of pack- 
age freighter from Great Lakes, quotations 
now quoted all-rail; demand continues very 
light, as plant operations continue on a 
reduced scale; inquiries also show a let-up. 
Trend steady; supply ample; directions slow; 
on bulk basis, all-rail: No. 1 $6.60, durum 
fancy patent $6.60, macaroni flour $5.80, 
first clear $4.85, second clear $4.15, durum 
granular $6.20. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; 
somewhat steadier; offerings ample; 
fancy $6.60@6.80, No. 


market 
No. 1 
1 regular $6.30@6.50. 


Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
easier; supply ample; No. 1 $6.45, bulk, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; nominal, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


v f nchameeiaelameneiiaaeeieiel 


MINNESOTA, FARMS 











DAKOTA COUNTY, 


for sale; good homes and desirable in- 
vestments; first class Twin City refer- 
ences. In business here since 1916. P. 


C. Records, care First State Bank, Castle 
Rock, Minn. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States July 
25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 
Baltimore ..... 1,390 ae oe ee ee 
errr 2,298 as 
Ee », 586 288 
CRIGRBO escccss 138 os e 
New York 2,028 
AMoat 2.2.2. 345 
Philadelphia 345 
LAMMOR ccccccces 203 
Totale 1600+ 12,333 288 ve 
July 18, 1942.. 12,352 ee 288 es 
July 26, 1941.. 24,962 382 3,517 149 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



















“The modern 
trend is to 
high-quality i 
flours for ro 


better baking” 


OCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
6“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Har 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


alina, Kansas 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 


THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 


TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, M 


PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA * KANSAS 

















MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, July 28 


Minneapolis: Consumptive inquiry has 
just about ceased; mixers not interested, 
and will not even make counterbids. Lo- 
cally, situation undergoing change; here- 
tofore, western mills, on through lake-and- 
rail rates, have been able to reach New 
England market at discount under Minne- 
apolis mills, but, with stoppage of lake 
shipments, these mills are forced to offer 
their feed here. As a result, Minneapolis 
no longer a premium market. Only grade 
moving at present is bran, and that in very 
limited quantities. Gray shorts from South- 
west offered in Chicago at $35.75@36, so, 
naturally, premiums on heavy grades here 
are melting away rapidly. Spread between 
bran and std. midds. has narrowed to $2, 
against $4.50 a week ago, and no buyers 
in sight. Difficult to say just what mar- 
ket is, but maximum prices seem to be: 
bran $32, std. midds. $34, flour midds. $34.50 
a35, red dog $35@35.50. 


Kansas City: Bran steady; gray shorts 
still uncertain; millers not disposed to sell 
deferred feed; bran $31@31.25, shorts $33 
@ 33.25. 

Oklahoma City: Sharp declines; bran off 
$1, mill run off $1.50, shorts off $2; bran 
$1.65@1.70 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run 
$1.70@1.75, shorts $1.75@1.80. 

Omaha: Demand fairly good, but less 
active than a short time ago; bran $31@32, 
brown shorts $34.50, gray shorts $35, flour 
midds. $35, red dog $36.50; latter is ceiling 
price. 

Wichita: Good; trend about steady; sup- 
ply fair at some mills, limited at others; 


basis Kansas City: bran $31.50, shorts 
$33.50 @ 34.50. 
Hutchinson: Not very active; trend 


weaker; supply ample; bran $31.50, mill 


run $32.75, gray shorts $34 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand good for bran, but lag- 
ging on shorts; trend lower; supply suf- 
ficient; basis Kansas City: standard bran 
$31.25@31.75, gray shorts $33.50@34, 

Fort Worth: Moderate; trend fairly 
steady; supply fully equal to demand; 
wheat bran $34@35, gray shorts $38@339, 


car lots, del. Texas common points or Gal- 
veston domestic. 

Chicago: Slow; trend easier; supply a 
little freer, but not burdensome; spring and 
hard winter bran $34.50@36, std. midds. 
$37.50@39, flour midds. $39.50@39.80, red 
dog $39.50@39.80. 

St. Louis: Bran $33.50@33.75, pure bran 
$33.75@34, gray shorts $35.75@36, brown 
shorts $35.25@35.50, red dog $39. 

Toledo: Prices declining from ceiling lev- 
els; soft winter wheat bran $35@36.50, 
mixed feeds $37.50, flour midds, $38.50, std. 
$37. 

Cincinnati: Demand rather slow due to 
declining prices; offerings not very free; 
bran $36.50@37, red dog $42.50@42.75, gray 
shorts $39.50@40, brown $38.75. 

Buffalo: Bran and std. midds. have turned 
downward, influenced principally by  in- 
creased offerings and a seasonal slowing up 
in demand; heavy grades in fair demand; 
trend steady; some improvement, although 
still light; bran $37, std. midds. $40, flour 
midds. $40.50, second clear $40.50, red dog 
$40.50, heavy mixed feeds $40. 

New York: Fair; trend lower; supply 
somewhat improved; bran $40.50, std. midds. 
$42.50, flour midds. $43.50, red dog $43.50. 

Boston: Feed demand unusually sluggish 
and market softer; some business done on 
near-by requirements, but no interest in 
deferred needs; offerings of bran plentiful 
from all domestic sources and midds. easier 
to find and more than adequate for de- 
mand. East and West on same basis for 
bran, but West was $1 lower on midds. 
Little activity coming from Canada other 
than occasional car of bran or shorts, but 
their quotations no lower than domestic; 
std. bran $41.25@42.25, std. midds. $44.25 
@ 44.75, flour midds. $45.25@45.75, red dog 
$42.75. 

Baltimore: Very slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply heavy; std. bran $39@40, pure soft win- 
ter bran $39.25@40.25, std. midds. $42@43, 
flour midds. $43@44, red dog $43@44. 

Philadelphia: Quiet; trend weaker; sup- 
ply ample; bran, std. $40.25@40.50, pure 
spring $40.50@41, hard winter $40.50@41, 
soft winter nominal; midds., std. $42.50@ 
43, flour $43@43.50, red dog $43@ 43.50. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
adequate; spring bran $39, red dog $43. 

Atlanta: Light and chiefly for immedi- 
ate; trend easier; supply ample; bran $39.75 
“40.50, gray shorts $43.50@44, std. midds. 
$46.45, rye midds. $38.90 for quick ship- 
ment, $38.40 for first half of Aug., red dog 
$46.20, nominal. 

Nashville: Demand still light as buyers 
can buy other feedstuffs still cheaper than 
bran and shorts and local pastures are in 
fairly good shape; prices lower; bran $37@ 
37.50, gray shorts $39@39.50 per ton deliv- 
ered Nashville. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply fair; 
$35.@ 35.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50. 

Ogden: Business excellent, 
tone firm and offerings readily absorbed. 
The U. S. program of increased feeding 
stimulating demands. Mills well sold up 
for the next three months. The usual July 


with under- 


24 Mormon Pioneer Day state holiday was - 


observed with mills ¢losing down Friday 
and Saturday of the week in a double-day 
holiday. Quotations (red bran and mill run 
up 50c to ceiling: red bran and mill run 
$35.50, blended $35.50, white $35.50 (all 
same, with demand for red bran and blend- 
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ed noted): midds. $36.50 (same as Port 
land); carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, blend 
ed $40.50, white $40.50, midds. $41.50 per 
ton. California prices: red bran and mill 
run $42.50. blended $42.50, midds. $43.50, 
car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices 
for San Francisco shipments guoted 5 
under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Continues firm at or close 
to ceilings. Offerings very light, with in- 
quiry good. Kansas bran, $41.50@42. Utah- 
Idaho: red mill run $38.50@39, blended $39 
@ 39.50, white $39.50@40. Oregon-Washing- 
ton: red mill run $38.50@39, std. $39a 
39.50, white $39.50@49, white bran $40q 
40.50, midds. $41@41.50, shorts $40@40.5v. 
Montana: bran and mill run $41.50@42. Cal- 
ifornia: blended mill run $39@39.50, white 
$39.50@ 40. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
scarce; Kansas bran $42.10, local midds 
$42.10, local mill run $40.10. 

Toronto-Montreal; Trend steady; demand 
moderate; offerings inadequate; export ship- 
ments have cleaned up all surplus stock- 
and production is behind sales. Export per 
mits worth around $10@10.50 ton, but fo: 
present are hard to sell; for prices of mill- 
feed to domestic buyers deduct freight sub 
sidy of $4.50 ton from following quotations 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
track, Montreal freights. 


Winnipeg: cfastern demand good and 
available supplies moving freely; reliable 
reports indicate some stocks exported to 


United States last week. Western domestic 
sales unimportant; bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.5 

$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouse $3 extra, 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand continues exceedingly good for sea- 
son. Supplies becoming little more liberal, 
evidence that western flour mills are now 
receiving shipping instructions on their al- 
lied war contracts. Export business con- 
tinues out of question at this time. Prices 
unchanged, quotations on cash car basis: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, and 
feed flour $37.50 (nominal). 


OATMEAL MARKETS 











Toronto-Montreal; Business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal quiet. These products inac- 
tive in summer months; prices unchanged. 
Quotations, July 25: rolled oats, $3.25 per 


bag of 80 Ibs, mixed cars, Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal slow; sales quite small. Quota- 


tions, July 25: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 27 at $3.10 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 24, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





























i ere 127,984 213 481 1,200 
Private terminals 1 “a 31 11 

WOOO | 62:60 600 127,985 213 512 1,211 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 16,808 ae 22 38 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOPR ccccices 17,450 es 10 38 
CROPGREN cecncns 2,617 ws ee ee 
Cer 846 “ss os 
Prince Rupert... 1,206 

_... rrrerre 166,913 213 545 1,288 
BOR GO. ccckavs 119,119 620 1,089 926 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,281 32 289 168 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CR GI. .cccee 696 <* es oe 

eee eee 4,977 32 289 168 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

OS Lees 3,639 oe “3% os 

rrr re 217 12 160 81 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GFR GI, ccccsic 438 

TOG 4ccsbese 4,295 12 160 81 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-July 24, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..253,639 2,020 16,775 17,504 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


CG Gi. veices 4,502 e< 425 272 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-July 24, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..207,364 2,462 19,517 17,347 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


7,820 1 585 209 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 25, in tons, with comparisons: 


-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis tas . 10,400 8,150 
Kansas City 1,950 2,275 4,975 5,250 
Philadelphia .. 480 480 wed TT 
Milwaukee .... 60 120 3,840 4,680 
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“6 Dangnation ? 


7 


If you want the facts about 
bright, colorful, sales - making 
brand printing with inks that 
really wash out, get in touch 
with your Bemis Man. 





Oncle Rafe—you been usi 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn 
Detroit - East Pepperell 


Buffalo + Chicago - Denver 

Houston + Indianapolis 

Kansas City - Los Angeles Louisville - Memphis 

Minneapolis - New Orleans BS =New York City + Norfolk 

Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 
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By 


CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


1g 


















AoE . 
TEREO 


od 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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x Hood 


OU 


From the Wheatfields 


i. oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
‘his of the World 


Robin :: 
FL 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - ee _— - oa 


Mills and Western Offices: c Jaw ary, Sas katoon 


fice Montrea Toronto, Moncton e Or lExp , 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





- > 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
lea a 














Export Flour MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
I NSURANC E Che Ati Established 


** All Risks’’ Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 











Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 


and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON O0O., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRaMILLOCO,” Toronto. 

















GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ApprEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SypNry 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














ju 
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CANADA'S LEASES 5 FLOUR EXPORTERS 


I ae ae ae <S sot Re 3 x oe ee pa ets Mili 
Head yin: Cable 
Office— “4 Address— 





Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 





Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





‘ii | 


heh Senaintaoed thew tanec tedlanee 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Faple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


c= aenaiemniaensi!~tiaieiictcnaamnaneae aan "vy Millers of Canadian 
E 





Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods patting Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





IS Sty gO 
M| My: How ANT 
aN ee 






one _— 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 3S > 


~ JUTE 4 * se 
wt BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 A 


f a B Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f + 














(a4 Lal 





Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


s to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Prom Spring and Winter Wheat F lour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” / e 
cae ates Monty ST/ MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Kichardson & Sons 


Z / M / T é a 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. : eon Shippers and Exporters | 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: *“JAMESRICH” See 


= ~. = — we 
Se Sac 



































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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TRAINED 
Commuter—Well, Vl tell you, Jones, 
| wear the trousers in my home. 
Jones—Yes, but I notice that right 
after dinner you wear an apron over 
them.—Christian Science Monitor. 


¥ ¥ 
SOME SENSE TO THAT 
What do you think about the man 


who named his baby “Weatherstripping” 
hecause it kept him out of the draft? 

¥ 

SOME REALLY 


v 
DO 

“That tenor who sang last night re- 
minded me of a pirate.” 

“How so?” 

“Because he did murder on the high 
Cer 

¥ 


v 


NOTHING SECOND-RATE 


Barber—Shall I give you a shampoo, 
madam? 

Mrs. Newlyrich—I can afford the best 
—a genuine poo or nothing at all. 


y 


y vy 


¥ 
IN EARNEST 


Flo—I don’t intend to be married until 


I’m 30. 
Rea—I don’t intend to be 30 until 
I’m married. 
o ¥ ¥ 
’"NOUGH SAID 


Diogenes met a Civil War veteran. 

“What you the war?” 
asked. 

“A private,’ the old soldier answered 

And Diogenes blew out his lamp and 


were in he 


went home. 


¥ ¥ 
WHICH ONES? 


“What did you do last summer?” 

“IT worked in Des Moines.” 

“Coal or iron?” 
¥ 


¥ 


NO DOUBT 





“My sweetie used to be a foot specialist, 
but now he’s a brain specialist.” 
“Gee, that’s working his way up.” 


¥ 


¥ 
sUIT’s HIM 
“The man who marries my daughter 
will need a lot of money.” 
“I’m just the man for her, then.” 


¥ ¥ 


SURE SIGN 

Young Husband (early in the morn- 
ing)—It must be time to get up. 

Wife—Why, dear? 

Young Husband—Baby’s fallen asleep. 

v ¥ 
DEFINITIONS 

A conference is a group of men who, 
individually, can’t do anything, but as 
a group can meet and devide that noth- 
ing can be done. 

A statistician is a man who draws a 
mathematical precise line from an un- 
warranted assumption to a _ foregone 
conclusion. 

A consultant is a man who knows less 
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about your business than you do, and 
gets paid more for telling you how to 
run it than you could possibly make out 
of it, even though you ran it right in- 
stead of the way he told you to. 


¥ 


¥ 


SO WE'VE NOTICED 


Mrs. Brown—-How children’s tastes do 
change. 

Mrs. White—Yes, when my two were 
small, Johnny loved soldiers and Mary 
was crazy about brightly painted dolls. 
Now Mary is crazy about soldiers and 
Johnny runs after every painted doll 
he sees. 


¥ Y¥ 


GUESS HE WOULD 
“That fellow to 
if it weren’t for his connections.” 


“Playboy?” 


would starve death 


“No, plumber.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Wheat Improvement 
Work in Kansas 
Reviewed by Officials 


Activity of the Kansas Wheat 
provement Association during the past 


Im- 


crop year was reviewed over radio sta- 
tion WIBW, Topeka, recently, when J. 
C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas state 


~wowowervervevree* 
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Price, 
De- 
H. 
Parker, director of the wheat improve- 


board of agriculture; James F. 
of the 
velopment 


director Kansas Industrial 


Commis‘ion, and John 


ment group, told of the 19 field days and 
what was accomplished. 

Among the speakers at the field days 
were: Dean L. E. Call, of Kansas State 
College; Dr. O. O. Wolf, president, 
Kansas State Farm Bureau; B. H. Hew- 
ett, Coldwater, president, Kansas Crop 


Improvement Association; H. A. Praeger, 
Claflin, member of the state AAA com- 
mittee; LL. E. 


commissioner, Kansas City, Mo.., cham- 


Hawkins, agricultural 
ber of commerce, who spoke at field days 
Williams, 
assistant director of extension, 
State College. 


Railroads were active in promoting the 


in several counties, and L. C. 
Kansas 


field days and the work of the association. 
H. M. Bainer, general agricultural agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Amarillo, Texas, attended and spoke 4 









BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 





at field days in Harvey, Comanche and 





Ford counties. K. E. Soder, agricultural 
agent, Rock Island Lines, Kansas City; 
Harold Benn, agricultural agent, Union 
Pacific Lines, Omaha, Neb; A. K. Hep- 
perly, agricultural agent, Chicago, Bur- 


lington & Quincy Railroad, Denver, 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


372 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run 


Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 











Colo., and George Trollope, agricultural 


agent, Missouri-Pacific Railroad, St. 
























































Louis, Mo., attended and spoke at field 
days in several counties. 

Of the 177 farmers who planted certi- 
receive blue ribbon 
D. V. Unrau, of Mc- 
Pherson County, and Phillip Louthan, 
of Mitchell both 
score of 99, highest in the competition. 


fied seed, 97 will 


wheat certificates. 
County, received a 

The 3,860 acres represented by these 
blue ribbon fields produced about 115,800 
bus of blue ribbon seed wheat for 1943 
planting this fall. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AKRON BAKERY RESUMES OPERATION 
at 
Akron, Ohio, has resumed operations fol- 


The Wonder Bakeries, Inc., plant 


lowing a shut down since March 13 as 
a result of a factional labor dispute 


between AFL and CIO unions. No wage 





issue was involved. 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


NNIEPEG ©§ VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


oe, 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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HELPING THE FEED MAN TO HELP 
THE FARMER 


MANY OUTSTANDING 
MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 


the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 


Many of these relationships have extended 
over a long period of years and have proven 
mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 
the basis of our experience, and ability to 
serve their specialized requirements. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















Eprror’s Nore.—Paul Ijams, director, 
Control Division, Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, discussed the administra- 
tion of feed and seed laws before the 
recent annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers Associa- 
tion. He pointed out that notwithstand- 
ing the changes of administration now 
and then there was stability in the poli- 
cies established by the Board of Agri- 
culture, and these policies were of long 
standing. A portion of his address fol- 
lows: 

v ¥ 


UNDAMENTALLY, I might say 

we look upon the feed and seed 

business as a very necessary and im- 
portant factor in our agriculture. It is 
our aim to help business so that in turn 
the industry may better serve the farmer. 
The beef cattle producer must have pro- 
tein; the poultry raiser a balanced ra- 
tion for his chicks and hens; the hog 
man must have supplements and min- 
erals, 

You are all aware of the efforts being 
made to increase egg and milk produc- 
tion. This responsibility not only rests 
with the farmer, but must be shared 
by the feed industry. No agency, gov- 
ernmental or otherwise, is in better posi- 
tion to help than the feed dealer. 

Despite all the effort that is being 
made by our experiment station and 
other workers to inform feeders as to 
the merit of proper feeds and feeding 
practices, there are many today follow- 
ing the methods of their forefathers. 

Some of the larger feed manufacturers 
realized long ago that if the feed in- 
dustry was to grow, it had to serve a 
purpose in our economy. That is why 
some manufacturers today conduct 
schools for their dealers so that they 
might answer correctly the questions 
asked by feeders. I do not mean by 
“correctly” a statement by the feed sales- 


man that will effect sale of a sack of 
feed merely for sale’s sake, but rather 
as to the feed that fits into the feeder’s 
program and will return him a profit. 

Realizing the responsible position of 
the feed dealer, last year we proposed 
a feed school which was held in co-oper 
ation with Kansas State College for th« 
purpose of giving the Kansas feed deal- 
ers the latest and most authentic infor- 
mation on feeds and feeding so that they 
might better serve their customers, Quite 
a number of our enterprising feed man- 
ufacturers and dealers attended this 
school. They voted unanimously to hold 
another one this year. 

I sincerely hope that every feed man- 
ufacturer, dealer, and salesman will avail 
himself of the opportunity to attend 
these schools, They and their business 
will not only be helped by passing 
the information on to feeders, but they 
will be performing a real service to the 
Kansas livestock and poultry industries. 
The more our feeders profit the more 
they can spend for necessities and lux- 
uries, and the happier everyone will be. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 93rd year 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








‘“*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 





g h a p, j with Vitamins 
and Iron 


Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 











CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS"™ 


KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR WICHITA 





<The 


TELNET 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
Lg ey -) 






KANSAS 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. | 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEED, ETC. 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C, 3 


“Feastanco,”’ London. 


"Cable A ddress : “PRONTOPRI,” London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH 
a Yeung “ey a GLASGOW DUBLIN BELFAST THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘'ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTER: 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OBRBALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





Established 1895 


Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN"’ 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “*Mrpium,” Utrecht 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


OC, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR merontens 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,”’ Dundee 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and by 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, 


DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Oable Address: ‘FLORMEL,"’ Oslo 


LQOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
ndon 


Ss. LUND 


P. O. Box 626 Cables: ““LUNEX” 
OSLO, NORWAY 


GRAIN - FLOUR 
AGENCIES WANTED 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘‘MosiL” 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGn KJ_OUR pomestic 


$22-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


H. J. GREENBANK 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 





& COMPANY 
F i oO U R DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
F & O U R Members * z. ea 
Prod . 
pachabiher vecialanie aaee PRODUCE EXCHANGE = NEW YORK, N. ¥. New Engiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ELLYAaurt 
"Merchandisers 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR casas 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR 


CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana GO 





BOSTO 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





ality and 
rice Flour 


Flour Specialists 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Acme-Evans Co., indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ..cccceecececceeececcccces 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio 


Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
PCS, Man. ..eeeseccceccerevccecceecs 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ....-ceeeeecereenceceees 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........+-- 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, MO, ..cececcecrereecceseceeces 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y 
American Dry Milk Institute, 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


KI Inc., Chi- 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
WICK ccccccccccsecveccvccccceccees 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.......++-- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills C0.......eeeeeeees 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


C 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland ...cccccsccccccccvessces 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto WeTTTTTTTTILe TT TT TTT 
Canadian- Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
Pes, VANCOUVEL ..ceeeneererecerrcees 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .......++ss++. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 

Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ....ecceseeeees 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.........+- 


Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
OPeBOn 2. ccccssccccccvccccccccccssece 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll.... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas cece eecccce 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co. . New York 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., 
SCOUAN .ncccccccccccccccccccccs 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. ee 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 


London, Eng. 
Ltd., — 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ...... YT TIT T TTT 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn Via bee 6065088 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 


ee eeeee 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc....... coos 
Dickinson, W. V., New York........... 
Dixie - Portland "Flour Co., Memphis, 

TOMM. ccccccccccccccccccecscccccece ee 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, ¥. 

Dow Chemical Co., 

Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 

Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn, ...ceeccceeees 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., * ‘Chicago. eee 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y¥ 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccoces 
Evans Milling Co., 


New Ulm, 


Indfanapolis, Ind.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. eccece 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, mM. F. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. FY. cccccccccccccccece 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. eccccce 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y...... 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Forster —_ Co., Inc., 


eeeeee eeeeee 


wen ® Kansas. 


real, Que, ..... ecccccccccccce 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 

Dallas, New York, New Orleans, &t. 

Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
MH grade, Mont. coceccece 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 


Bel- 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Gee, BER. ccccvcccsce cocccccccce 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Lta., Sydney, N. 8. Wass 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wiccccs 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—— Milling 7 seated Co., Lincoln, 
eb. ee deccecvccersecs 


Goodhue Mill Co., - “Minneapolis... eeeseee 

Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y.. rery ys 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont. .eccee 

Greenbank, 


H. J. ‘& Co., New VeCR.cccs 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. . 600600860000 
Hamm, J. M. & Cc. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
 errrrrerry rr eeseccececce 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., "Ine. ™ 
Kansas City, Mo, ........... ° eee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


eeeeeee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., a. 
ecccccee .- Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., ” Kansas City, 
MO. cccccce 


Cee meee wer eeeeeneeeseene 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
GP. O., Astios), Withecevecsccccecee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis...... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 


Inc., Minneapolis... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ........... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ........ eoccccecccccoes ° 
Kent, Percy, oe Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
BHO. ceces Teer TT TT ert 
Kimpton, ‘a Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia ecccccccce 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. ..... ° 
King Midas Fiour Mills, 
Minn. .. 


Parchment 


eee eeeeee 


weet wees *. 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich........- 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 

York, N. FY. cccccccvccccccccccccccce e 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


Orleans, La. 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 

Chicago, Ill. ccccccccccccccccccccs 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. oeee 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., —_ 
Montreal, Que. ETT TTT 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Car 


eeeeeee 


ee eeeeneeee 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. ccccccecs Ceo ceccccccscesccccce 
Lee, H. D., Fleur Mills Co., Salina, 


Kansas ........ eoccccccccce 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 

ton, Neb. .. eoce 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway......-+- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIll........+++ 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norwa@y.....cssccesesess 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., a Co., Leavenworth, 

Kansas 


wee eee eee eee eeeeee 


ee eeeeeeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootland cccccccccccccccsccvcece 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..cccee ee ccccccccces eoccccce 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, cocccccccccccces 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. hale oeece 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas ...... eeece eoccccce 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, LOWS occcccccccccccccccces 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. cccccccccecs 


eee eeeeese 


eee ee eeeeee 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
OIG cccvccceccescrccccceccoceccceces 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
CRICRBO occccccecccccccccccevccccesece 


Miner-Hillard povseed Co.. Wilkes-Barre, 
PO. ceccccccce e ° 
Minot Flour Mill Co. co “Minot, 'N. Drwces ee 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccccccccccvcccccccccces 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ........... 
Moundridge Milling Ce, oo 
Kansas 


” Moundridge, 


eee eeeees eee eee ewes eeeeses 


National Grain Yeast Corp., 
ville, N. J. .. coco 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. Co cccccccccccccccce 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
New Era Milling Co., 
Kansas ecccce 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator =e Newton, 
Kansas ......-. Seccccccccvccccce 
New Ulm Roller | Mill ‘Co. 7" ‘New Ulm, 
Minn. ecccccccccccccccccoce 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio aes 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .........6e6+- 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. . ...Cover 


Belle- 


ee 


Arkansas City, 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


eee eeeeee * o* 


seer eeee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FOAL, QUO. .cccccccccccccccccccccs 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, 
Kansas .. 


Mill Co., Topeka, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee es 


Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. cecccesccccs eueeweess 
Paniplus Company, ‘Kansas City, } eee 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. ececccccccs 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 


Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago...........+:. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill...... eee 


Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Feed Mills, Clinton, Iowa..... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont..............+. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
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Quaker Oats Company, St. 
Mo. 


Joseph, 


Rapid River — Co., Rapid City, 


Red River Milling Ce. Fergus Falls, 
Minn, ...ccceees eccccccccccccccoce 


Red Star Yeast & " Products Co., 

waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 


Mil- 


Nipeg, Man, .....cecccccccecccceses 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Wee 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 

Jam, GAM ccccccececececeseceesssves 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 

Gale, England .....cccccscccscccvcces 


Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ........ cece 
Russell-Miller Miing Co., 
Minn, .....-+ . 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell, Kansas..... 


Minneapolis, 


os St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
MINN. ..ccccccccccecocccccesscess 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 


eee meee wees eeeeees 


Mills Co., 


St. Lawrence Flour Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada . ecccce 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo..........+.. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia ......... eccccccccccce 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan ww Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WHO, ceccervscs eeccccces 
Shevelove, J. ‘ Newark, N. J.......+++ 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo, ......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 
Ltd., London, Eng. cecccccce 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England....... 
Gpindier, L. G., Mow Werle cccccescccece 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York...... 
Swift & Co., Chicago... 


eee eeeeeeee eee 


eee eee eeeeeeee 


Feed & Grain, 


eeeee 


eee enw ewes eeee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, Ni Yu. .ccccccccccccccvcceces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .....sseeeeees 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Towle, MO. cccccccccecececccescece ‘ 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 


Mimm, ccccccccccccscccccccccccccccecs 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., amd Chicage, Ulseccccccocece 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, ec ceccccecccccccccces 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo... 


eee eeeereee 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Lotla, MO, cccccccccccccccccces 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Mimm. cccccccccccscescccs 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. Co ccccccceccocctoccs 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
BI, 0:06.00 0:0 000-004:09.0000660060% 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
SINE 5 5.5.6.0.05:06600006006060460000000 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. cee oeecceecees- Cover 
Wainut Creek Milling Co, Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ..... eocccccece 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
$Gm, BMIGR. cccccccccccccccccccsccccs 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GRE, Th, cccvcucseces ese0oses 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
DOPOD, GE, cccccceccccessoscesetocs 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas Olty, Me, .ccccscccccccccccece 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas eecccccccecs 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. . 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


eeeeee 


Steerer ereee 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Tllimois .....csseecsescesees 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


“NOVADELOX 


There’s no chance for doubt about the outcome here... 
action to improve this office boy’s behavior is going to be 
fast and definite. Similarly, you can be sure of fast and 
definite action to improve the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable... your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to the 


buyers with whom you deal...for three important reasons: 


Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 
formance. 


The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 


W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 


To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-85 


WEHLEWILLE 
~NEW JERSEY. 


w 














Landing field...location uncensored 


Throughout this land of ours, man has set 


his course. It is as straight as the furrow he 
plows. With high hopes of constantly improv- 
ing life, he has turned an empty space into 
vast and fertile fields. ..a country where 


people live well. 


Freedom to invent, to create, to develop has 


given us a land where one hour’s work will buy 


more good living than any other place on earth. 
These human rights we intend to keep. 
We of General Mills recognize our respon- 
sibility in this way of life. It is our job to help 
feed and support a fighting nation today, a 
working nation and a hungry world tomorrow. 
To that end we dedicate our energy, our 


ability and our experience. 





